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INGRAM STAGGERED BACK, PUBPLE WITH RAGE AND ASTONISHMENT. 


A VAIN LOVE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


: 
5 | 


never cease this 












that doses not reverence her, and delight in her 


“| amile of 


approval. 
tReet h » Beanery onagy Bog Mhey 
+tiful nor very clever—just a brave, true Eoglish- 
woman, who beare her own cross patiently, 
uncomplainingly, whose feet tread her rough 
and lonely way steadily, and whose hands are 
ever ready to help the weak and the needy. 
Let me tell you her strange, sad story. She 
has learned the full significance of the words :— 


“* Bweot fe pra age garded wo 


And swoot is who puts an end to 
And she hae learned to cry im her dark 
hours, — 
“* T fain would follow love, if that could be, 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me. 
Gall, and 1 follow, I follow let me die!” 


Go back with me ten years. It is a bright 
Jane and Hero site with her lover in 
which is her 


the book and looks half-vezedly up into her deep 


eyes. 

“You wore not listening, Hero}” he says. 
“ How far away were your thoughts '” 

"Not very far,” faintly smi “Twas 
wondering about Hetty, and what sort of life she 
led before she came to us? Do you think her 
so very handsome '” 

There is a note of wistfulness in her volce, 
for Hero considers herself quite an ordinary littie 
creature ; and this girl, who came a week ago to 


change the current of her life, is handsome in 
face and physique. : 
“She is beautiful 1” Herbert says, ‘‘ but 


I don’t admire her. In some of her moods she is 
simply terrible. There is far too much diablerie 
in her coraposition to please me.” 

The girl looks satisfied, as she eays,— 

“ Mr, Collinson wasa great friend of papa’s, 
and when he was dying he wrote, praying bim 
to give Hetty ahome, It seems her father was 
& poor, shiftless creature, and she confessed 
i last night she did not grieve much when he 
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died, *E-shall get oa Letter without him,’ she 
sald.” © 


“That {fs a nice sentiment for a newly-orphaned 
girl to air! It is to be hoped she is nob quite in 
earnest.” rhs 

Saddenly the still sweet sir is cleft by a gay 
voice einging clearly and jubilantly,— 


** Pratty Dolly goes to keep a trysti 
Thek one wea not Keep tn sultry 2000 

For e’ey beauty has an added swee' 

N a en moon !”’ 


The lovers start apart as Hetty crosses the 
lawn swiftly and lightly. She is wearing a loose 
blouse, which does duty for mourning, and she 
has fastened some scarlet and yellow exotics ab 
ber throat. Her hands are filled with roses, and 
the breeza playing about her, comes to Hero 
laden with their scent, 

She site down beside Hero, bub addresses her- 
self to Herbert Norman. 

“ This place is simply delightful !” she says, 
“so thoroughly conducive to romance. It has 
actually made me feel sentimental, and Hero’s 
name is 60 deliciously suggestive of poetry and 
love.’ 

“ Tragic love,”’ snewere Miss Vyvash, with an 
attempt at playfulness. ‘The old Hero lost her 
Leander, you remember,” 5s 

‘Yes; but why on earth did she not console 
herself with avother lover, instead of weeping, 
walling, and gnashing her teeth }” é 

‘That is what you would have done, Miss 
Collison” — 

Most decidedly, Mr. Norman. I should not 
have been so mad as to emulate my lover by 
drownivg myself! Whilst my youth and beauty 
lasted I should have held my life dear. I always 
envy Helen of Troy, Ninon a’Eaclos, and Cieo- 
—. 5, they governed men so regally, and so 
ong 9 4 ; ; : 
“And they were sll such good and worthy 
women,” Herbert remarks, drily, “the sort of 
women who make excellent and chaste wives,” 

Hetty laughs. 1 

“Oh! Iam shocking your pastoral innocence, 
and, really, Lam so wicked as to delight ia it, 
But,” with a sudden pathéticlowering of eyes and 
voice, which Héro distrusts, ‘don’y think I am 
quite so black ay : patot myself. I have con- 
tracted a bad. | ; Of fying my faults, 
until they appear érimes, You see I have such ® 
wholesome hatred of shan goodness that I fly to 
the opposite extreme {” 

" A woman cannot be too careful of her words 
and actions! '’ Herberb says tersely ; then adds, 
“your roses are dyiog ; would it nob be best to 
place them in water ?” 

**Tbhanks for the reminder,” as she risee— 
there is an audacious mirthfulness in her great 
black eyes—‘‘ I guess I am an fotruder, after 
all, On! what devoted lovers you are? You 
will persuade me againsh my will that the race 
of Darby and Joan fs not yet extinct,” 

“Why should it be?” Hero questions, her 
sweet voice grown sharp. 

* Oh! the nineteenth century isn't favourable 
to their preservation |” 

Hero and Herbart have risen too, and now 
= with her towards the house ; suddenly she 

a y 

“ Hero, why ie Mr, Vyvash a recluse} Why 
does he persistently avoid his nelghbours?” 

* How do you know that he avolds them ?” 

“ He told me 0, and of course I at once con- 
cluded he has a history! Some day, my dear, 
you shall tell it me!” 

**t have nothiag to tell,” coldly. “Why 
pe ge my father prefer solitude for Its own 
sake ¢” ; 

“ Because no man does, Modern hermits may 
be divided Into two classes, the disapprinted aud 
the disgraced. And as Mr. Vyvash isan honour- 
able man, he must belong to the firat class!” 
= shé shoots a disagreeably searching glance at 

ero. 

Bat the girl fs unconscious of fb, as she 
answers, quietly— 

"His past fs a sealed book to me, but I believe 
my mother’s death made him a recluse. He 
loved her eo dearly |” 

For a moment they stand together {In the 


—— 


verandah; then Hetty enters the breakfast- 
room by the French window, and the lovers turn 
once more to the garden, 

“I hate her!” Hero says, with all the vehe- 
mence of nineteen ; “she is falee and cruel !” 

* Aren’bd you jad her a little too hastily 
and tI t she is not a model woman, 
but It her fifppancy Is her greatest fault 1” 

Hurt and angry, that her lover should defend 
Hetty, Hero allows the subject to drop. But as 
the days lengthen into weeks, an unspoken anta- 
gonism grows up between the two girls, which 
on Hero’s part is not lessened by her father’s and 
Herbert's iucreasing partiality for Hetty. 

The Jatter Is one of those women who seem to 
drive all men mad with their beauty and their 
wiles. Inan incredibly short time she has won 
Mr. Vyvash’s confidence, invades his study at any 
hour of the day—a thing his own child has never 
dared to do—has begged Herbert’s advice as to 
the course of study she should pursue ; bas won 
his pity by pathetic looks and speeches. 

The gardener aud page'come under her sway ; 
the one cuts hie chote:st blooms unmurmuringly 
for her, and the other fetches and carries for her, 
like.an intelligent animal; and all are agreed 
that Hero's dislike and distrust of her are the 
outcome of jealousy. Her father has said} 
gravely— . . 

“Tam in you ; 1 little thought 
yu ee poor girl a share of your 

ome and your comforts.” 

Even Herbert remonetrates with her, and at 


One day, when Miss Qollison has been at 
Anstey a month, a letter comes to Hero from 
boca vearwgdigs old friend, who writes pray- 

to 


mest her ab Wal Boa. 


alk bert th the 
sar familiar lanes, made sacred to her hie 


Oh never sgain will she walk there with him, 
seoure and glad in his devotion ; never any more 
will she see quite the same look in his eyes, hear 
te the same-note of tenderness In his voice. 

hy cannot. she He down this sammer night and 
fall into that dreamless sleep from which there 


s 
— 


will know no moonlit hour which does not recall 
all the quivering past, with its passion and pafn 
(for 16 is psin to part from him even for awhile) 
which does not call into quicker, erueller life the 
old love, and old longing which she knows are 
each eo vain. 

They lean upon a gate, and Herbert has an arm 
about her waiso, 


thing!” he says, tenderly. ‘‘ What magic have 
you used so to bewltch me—to make my da 

empty and {ncomplete without you? I think, 
Hero, no woman was ever loved so well as you.” 

She smiles up Into his Lh 

“T sometimes wonder what you see in me to 
love, I am so awfally nn 

He laughs and removes her hat, passing his 
hand lightly and lovingly over her hair. 

“ What pretty heir ft is!” he says. “I never 
saw any quite like it—all little waves and curls. 
I hatesleek hatred women, There is something 
so feline about them.” 

Her heart gives an exultant throb, for Hetty 
is decidedly sleek-hatred, her balr absolutel 
refuses to curl, despite her utmost. efforts wi 
tongs and paper, 

‘*F am glad my hair is pretty,” she saya. 
“T have nothing else to redeem me from utter 
plainuess.” 

“Have you not?” with a little glad laugh. 
" Ave you fishing for compliments? No! Well, 
shall I tell you how you look to me?” 





down to Walbourne without delay. | 
The letter is short and pitifal, for the girl, who |! 
{s dying of rapid decline, is.her only child, and j: 


“T shall miss you awfully, you little winsome | . 


draw too largely on your fancy ; the truth wil! 
not offend me,” 

“ Well, I shall start with your eyes : just now 
they are grey as a November dawn, but they 
have a trick of changing colour. I have seen 
them blue as violets, and [ have seen them black 
(but that was when you were in a rage. You're 
an awful ‘spitfire; I'm afraid): Well, your face 
is a trifle too pale to please most folks, and a 
trifle too long to be oval. I dou't believe thers 
is a single perfect feature in it, bub It makes » 
bewitching whole ; your mouth is tantalising in 
the extreme, resolute, but most kizsable, Ferhaps 
your chin fs a trifle too equare, but I don’t cavil 
at that; and the masses of hair about brow and 
cheeks are golden In the sunshine, brown in the 
shade, There, I have given you a judicious 
mixture of praise and disparagement, Are you 
content?” 

“More than content! I believe you have 
called my latent vanity into life. Ob, Herbert ! 
if you grew tired of me now my heart would 


He catches her close to him—rainz kleses on 


x Kove 







you 
‘utterly, -When you 
can I let you go, 

rh we will coerce Mr. 
an 42 date for our mar- 
t life yours shail 


ma they dreamed under that 
now, were one curious to know 
love, and with that purpose 
i) well ask 


“green 
y tle trust of youth, believed 
would be one long sweet idyll. 
Poor chfld | poor child ! 
Tb is very late when returned to the houss 
so hard to say -bye! Herbert has s 
and one tender things to say—tis as loth 
to free her from his embrace as she fs to leave it. 
The parting is for so short a time, but her 
heart Is heavy with it, and the hot tears sting her 
eyelids, stain the pallor of her sweet, pure face. 
What prompts her to say, with bis arms still 
about her, his kisses still warm upon her 
mouth— 
"* You will not let Hetty’s beauty make you 
forget me. When] am away, will you question 
your heart why you should love so poor a creature 
as It” 


* Am I likely to change!” Herbert asks, in a 
wor worst “Ten’t It rather late in the 
x to doubting me ?” 

ma sudden access of remorse she bows her 
face upon : 

"IT love you so, I love you so!” she whispers ; 
“let that be oy excuse.” 

A little later a voice calls ‘‘ Hero} Hero! are 
ou never coming in 1” and witha last farewell 
Lies, one Ineb tender look into. hts deep brown 
eyes, she tears herself from him, and hurriedly 
enters the room where her father and Hetty are 
al 
Hens had hoped to's d these last few hours 
alone with her father, but Hetty keeps her seat 
at the plano, and sings the songs she knows Mr. 
yvash loves best—sovgs wholly unsultable to 
Hero’s voice, which is a and a not very 
strong One, Hetty has a divine contralto, 

_ Disappointed, uneasy, Mi.s Vyvash goes to her 


[: 





“Yes; that will be delightful; bat don’s 


room, but does not fall asleep until early dawn, 
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aod then she is disturbed by mt dreame, 
so that she fs not sorry when wakes her 
as va Hero! . ¥: only an hour In 
"Barry up, Hero ou have an 
which to dress, breakfast, and get to the station. 
Of course, Mr, Norman goes with you |” 
“ Yea,” Horo answers, tumbling out of bed and 
proceeding to dress hurriedly. “' I wish you had 


called me before—I hate to bs worried in this 
B RG is read the appointed 
ab, ly at the 
ime, Herbert drives u sereagte rayon Fa} 
r good 
she eileteberiee 
Hetty ; even bis parting 


are useful to Mra, Ashwell, 
pce a 
t 


= 
5 


“You will write me ever other day |” 

* OF course ; I will keep a sort of journal for 
your banefit.”’ 

'* And Thope you will find your friend s. far 
recovered that your stay need be only a short one. 
The days will be horrible without you.” 

He selects a 


“My dear | my dear! good-bye—don't quite 
forget me,” 

A strong, close clarp of the hand, a flash of 
mutual passion in two of eyes, and then she 
is carried away from him, and he stands lonely on 
the deserted platform, won what a whole 
without her, one hour is 


And when they meet again she will know that 
in some subtle way he has changed—that 
The Minden pageret tee eng atone 

aye o' rd 
will have cast their shadow he athwart her 
way. 


CHAPTER II, 


Hero has been absent from home three weeks, 
end fn that time Hetty Collison has greatly 
x 2 wcighs tat rey pict ea 

‘o- 8 y the 
where he and Hero had so often tethered, Mand 
they speak in hushed tones, although their words 
are common-placs, 

“To-morrow,” says Hetty, pathetically, 
‘Hero will share your walk, be your chosen 
companion,” and then her yoice 
trerulously. 

The young man flashes a quick glanca at her ; 
he looks pale and , and his eyes are 


apon 3 but shes her shoulders. 
PP “pe vn why! I thought 

¢ would be sorry because pennl. 
less and an orphan. ae to bl 





” he tays, burriediy “what do you 


o He , 
purpose g t can you do?”’ 

"I don’t know,” wearily, "but I am not 
altogether stupid. I Me oy if need were, I 
could learn some trade, I am not clever enough 
Ap biel, bab J.siek 1 sheuld, do for the post of 
com 

“ Bat have you thought of the drudgery, you 
poor child?” and his voice is a « theught too 
tender,” his eyes a shade too passionate, 

" Yes,” she answers, lowly, ‘I have thought 
{t all out, and I see no other course open to me, 
I am all alone in the world. Oh!” bending 
her face kom her hands, “if my dear father 
had lived, I had never fallen into such straits |” 

He remembers the words Hero had repeated 
to him, and scarcely knows whether to belleve 
them or not. Why should Hero lie about this 
ane ag girl, unless, indeed, she was jealous of 


“T ht,” he ently, “that Mr. 
Montes y*, gently a 


creature, rather-a burden 
to. you than otherwise |” 

“Who dares jeay so!” she aske, lifting her 
, passionately. “He was the kindest, 
best, most ill-used of all men,” and suddenly 
as her face in hes handkerchief she sobs 
t ie a fine plece of ac and perfectly suc- 
in blinding him. — $ 
“For Heaven's sake, forget my words,” he 
, earnestly ; “I cannot bear your tears!” 

She allows him to retain possession of her 
slender fingers, and for a moment lets her eyes 
rest upon his face with something in their dark 
depths that sets his heart throbbing tumultuously 
only to sink faint and cold within him, as the 
thought comes to him, ‘What would Hero say 
to these moonlight confidences }” 

He drops Hetty’s hands, 

“Let us go home,” be ssys, in a harsh, con- 

strained voice; and without a word she turos 
her face in the direction of Anstey Cottage. 
_ Oa the way they pass Herbert's home, I 
is a. fine old building, and Hedty's eyes flash 
as mentally she registers a vow that one day 
she will reiga there as mistress. 

**ITam more fit to wear his name than Hero,” 
she thinks, with supreme contempt for her pale 
rival. “ How. could he believe himself in love 
with that little Quakeress 3” 


E 


ici 


§ 





The following morning rises bright and clear, 
and, as Hero wakes, she whispers low down in 
her heart, — 

“T ehalieee him to-day, Oh! thank Heaven, 
ital a at 

et not together glad to leave Wal- 
borne, for since Lucy’s death Mra, Ashwell bas 
clung to her with pathetic affection. In a quiet 
way Hero has relieved her of all the sad business 
of the faneral aarangemente, has comforted her In 
as stood In the place of a 
daughter to the desolate woman whuse whole 
life lays wrecked, whose heart is broken, 

ong Ard good-bye in the little garden, where 
Lucy so often lingered, but where she will 
never linger any more | 

“You will forgive me that I don’t volunteer to 
akg off,” says Mrs, Ashwell, tearfully.- “J am 

Ishould break down on the platform. Ob, 
child ! child | it is so hard to let you go!’ 
. She takes the sweet, sympathetic face between 
her thin hands, and kisses ib passionately, whilet 
the tears rain down her cheeks. 

“You have been'as an angel to me, and I shall 
a you a ce — a — you for 

your ness, and make your life a happier 
one thau mine!" “ va 

Alas! alas! how fruitless her bleasing was to 


prove, 

The journey to Anstey is long and tedious, 
but ib comes to an end at last. The sun is fast 
setting when the trafn creeps along the liitle 
platform, and almost before it has come to a 
atand, Hero apringy out, and laye her little 
hand in Herbert's, 

What isit that chille her to the hearé, and 
drives the faint bloom from her face? His 
manner fs kind, but there is something of tender- 
nees from ae she who loves him so well 








~ 


detects 
_ But no word of reproach or query passes ber 
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lips; in silence sheasllows him to aselat her into 
the dog-cart ; in silence they perform the firat 
part of their journey. Then he turns to her, 

“You must come over early to-morrow. My 
mother ia literally mad with delight at the pros- 
pect of seeing you,” 

‘And are you glad to have me back again?” 
she questions, timidly. 

“Of course lam, Why, Hero, what haa come 
to you that you should need assurance of my 
love?” and, stooping, he kisses her once upon 
the mouth. 

She shivera and grows sick with fear. Surely 
she misses some warmth in hie kies, And why 
will he so avoid her look? Ina changed and cold 
voice she asks, — 

And is my father well }” 

“Remarkably! I bave never seen him so 
cheerful as he has been lately.”’ 

A lump rises in her throat, 

* Then he bas nob missed me?” 

“ Well, of course, it was not so lonely for. him 
as it once would have been. Hetty ls a very 
lively companion,” 

** You have made advances,” Hero says, trying 
tospeak lightly. ‘ When I lefs home you spoke 
of her as Miss Collizon.” 

“Oh ! Llook on her asa eort of relation, and 
Ihave ecen her every day for the past three 
weeks,” 

And did phe console you In my absence!” 
with poor playfulness. 

He glances coldly down at her. 

"You are pesitively jealous; pray believe 
neither Miss Coilison nor 1 would wrong you.” 

‘€ You are jumping at conclusions,” the girl 
retorts ewifcly. ‘‘ Why should you miscontrue 
an innocent question }” 

“To sounded strangely. There, don't look so 
grieved, Hero, I have no doubt you spoke 
thoughtlessly.” 

Thus he with manly magnaninity ; and she 
answers pleadingly, her heart grown efck with 
dresd— 

" Herbert, tell me I am as much to you as 
when we said good-bye?” 

“ Why will you torment yourself and me with 
foolish. doubts?” he answers, With the sound 
of her sweet young voice yet fresh ta his eara— 
with her tender, pale face lifted to his, he cannot 
tell her the ghastly truth—he cannot say, ' You 
have become wearleome to me. Your love fa no 
longer a boon I crave ; let me go free,” 

Alas! poor child, she fs go confident in bis 
honour ; 80 easily eatiefied. She lifts one little 
tremalous hand, and touches his face. 

‘*You have been fil, Ob, my poor darling ! 
you have been ill!” and she does nob understand 
what has brought lines wpon his brow, and 
about his mouth. 

He laughs constrainedly. 

*T was never better in my life, you anxious 
Httle soul. But the heat takes it out of one,” 

Now they bowl slong the broad drive, and 
Herbert brings the horse up smartly fo front of 
the pretty verandah. Hero, diedaining assistance, 
springs to the ground, and flies to her father’s 
side, 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she cries, pas- 
slonate love and entreaty in her voice, "Say 
you have missed me a little ; say you wanted me 
back ?” 

“Of course I missed you, child; but, thanks 
to Hetty, my days have nod been so dull as I 
antielpated,”’ and, stooping, he kisres her brow, 

She falls back from him, a trifle paler than be- 
fore, and Hetty comes forward with a smile, 

" Have you forgotten my existence, Hero? Why, 
how pale and wan you are! Your visit has cer- 
tainly not been good for you.” 

‘** You forget I have witnessed much trouble 
aince I left bome.” 

"Oh, yes! of course, Poor Lucy Ashwell! 
Her ceath must be a dreadful blow to her 
mother, Don’t you think Mr, Vyvash is looking 
exceptionally well? I can aeanre you I have 
taken the utmost cere of him!” 

‘tT hope you have extended your maternal 
care to Mr. Norman?” Hero remarks drily. 
"* He ts certainly not looking very robued,” 

-" We attribute that to grief for your absence,” 
with a covert sneer, “He should iook quite a 
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Philtetine, for I have prevailed upon him: to be 
my companion in all my long rambles. At 
harvest-time it is not quite a safe thing for girls 
to walk alone.” 

And with these words ringing in her ears Hero 
goes miserably up to her own room, 
almost « stranger in her home. She has scarcely 
changed her drees when she hears the sound 
for dinner, and runs down hastily to take old 
place at the head of the table. To her surprise 
she finds It already occupled by Hetty, who 
myc ee a a smile— 

**T thought I would spare you all fatigue, my 
dear; you have had such a terrifically -long 
journey.” 

Her heart is bursting with anger, and her keen 
sense of injustice; but pride holds her siient. 
If father and lover elec) she shonld held a 
secondary p'ace In the household, why should 
otoch tp taal H 

c h Hetty gains upon her old ground, 
pushes her from the field ; quietly contests her 
position in the house, until Hero gives up the 
unequal struggle, and sinks into a mere sypher 
whilst yet she bears the name of mistress, 

Oae morning the girls pay a visih to Mra 
Norman ; the old lady is delighted to see Hero, 
but her face grows cold as she looks at Hebty, 
and her tone,isicy. A man would wonder at 
the distinction she makes between her visitors ; 
would ask himself how she oan pass over Het*ty’s 
wondrous beauty-for Hero's paler charms. But 
Mrs. Norman is a shrewd woman, and sees below 
the surface, 

** What a horrid old woman she is!” Hetty 
says, as soon as they have left the house behind 
them. ‘'T positively hate her.” 

"You had best not leb Mr. Norman hear 
you say so, for he ls old-fashioned enough bo love 
~— yee his mother.” 

efore Hetty can reply a man appears through 
a gap in the hedge, table in appearance, 
bold and swaggering, his face burnt brown by 
exposure to the sun and air, yet: with something 
about him that eprake of better days, 

“ Gan you tell me where Edwin Vyvach lives?” 
he asks, with a glance of insolent admiration at 
Hetty. “I’ve teen told his diggings are some- 
where in thiz lively hole,” 

“This is Mies Vyvash,” Hetty says, quickly ; 
“she will give you all necessary fafor " 
and she glances swiftly from one to the other. 
But Hero wears an unconaclous expression, and 
she is disappointed, 

" Are you his girl!" questions the man, turn- 
ing to Hero. 

Courage is not her cardinal virtue, and this 
fellow’s appearance alarms her. Her voice is 
very faiab, as she says— 

“Yes; what fs your business with my 
father ?” 

“ He wouldn’t thank me to tell you,” with 
brutal laugh. ‘I’ve heard he keeps no company, 
sees no strangers. Ie that true?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tl take care he sees me, though. Look 
here, you shall carry my message to him. Say 
Charles Ingram has found him out, and intends 
seeing him, whether he will or no.” 

Stung to anger by bie insolence, Hero flashes 
upon him, 

“I shall take no such message. If you come 
on 8 begging errand your impertinence is hardly 
par foe gain you seen and if you mean to 
ex money by threate you lay yourself 
eae by you lay y | Open 

“T’ve come on no begging errand,” with an 
oath, ‘I only ask my due, and I don’t mean to 
leave Anstey until I get it,” 

Hetty interposes again. 

“My good fellow, you should know ib is 
scarcely good form to swear before ladies. If 
Mr. Vyvash owes you anything, rest assured he 
will pay you in full.” 

“ That’s spoken fairly,” with coarse familiarity. 
“ Are you another daughter? I thought he had 
one only.” 

“I am merely a friend,” she says, quietly ; 
** but I will deliver your message.” 

“Thank you, miss; you know an educated 
man when you meet one,” and he glances 
menacingly at Hero, who has walked to 





ee he lifte his voice for her 
neht, 3 ‘ 

“It would be wiser, Miss Vyvasb, if you treated 
oo father’s friend with civility ; you ought to 

w pride before a fall,” 

The girl all ber fear then, and looks 
{nto the furtive eyes with such quiet contempt 
that they quail before her. 

“ ¥ don’t care who or what you are,” she says, 
in cold, clear tones, “but Iam certain you were 
never my father’s friend ; he coneorts only with 


gent 
opeiege > aes Ask here he 
are w 
first met Charles Ingram, and who were his sole 
compsnions for five years |” 

“*Oome away, Hetty; this man is beneath 
notice,” and Hero walks slowly on, unconscious 
of the dark looke that follow her. 

Hetty does nod come up with her until she 
has reached the verandah,; then she says— 

" You must have been mad to defy that fellow 
as you did ; for aught you know to the contrary 
he may be fn posecesion of some unpleasant 
secret. 


“ There is nothing dark or secret in my father's 
life,” coldly. ‘ 

Hotty smiles disagreeably. 

“Well, is will be wiser to carry Ingram’s 
message to Mr, Vyvash, ae be interds coming 
up here at eight this evening. I daresay I shall 
find him fn the study.” 

*Toanks for the interest you take in this 
matter,” sarcastically ; ‘but I-could not allow 
you to trouble yourself. I will perform this 
unpleasant duty,” and she goes ad once to the 
study. 

As ehe enters, her father glances up. 

“I thought it was Hetty,” he says; “ it is 

ite a new thing for you to beard me in my den. 
What do you want, my dear ?” 

She sits beside him and tells him of her adven- 
ture, and gradually she sees his face grow livid 
and his eyes wild. ; 

With a audden passionate gesture he puts her 
from him, and bowing his head upon the table, 
groans sf 

'* Father | father |” she entreats, kneeling be- 
side him, “ what power has this man over you ? 
Why are you eo terribly afraid? There is no 
reason why you should see him-———”’ 

“TI maust see him,” he interrupts, wildly ; 
“you don’t know what his coming means for 
me ta 

“Then tell me, dear, See, I am strong to 
bear anythiog for your sake,” and her pale face 
is saddenly glorified by love and devotion. 

Bat, weak end trembling as a little child, he 
still — in thrusting her away. 

'* Leave me | leave me!” he cries, impatiently, 
** I am best alone.” 

‘Bat surely E may share your trouble, 
dear?” she entreate ; “try me, and see If I will 
fall you now. Whatever may come I will not 
flinch—I will prove myself worthy to be your 
child.” 

The door opens, and Hetty enters. 

Hero springs to ber feet. 

“ Are we not safe even here!’ she questions, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Aca I never to spend @ qufet hour 
with my father ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” humbly. “I thought 
you were in your room,” 

Mr. Vyvash lifts bis-white and stricken face 
for a moment, and addresses Hetty, — 

“T shall be glad to bs alone,” he says, 
plaintively, “The news Hero brought has 
upset me. Ingram is connected with a very 
troubled part of my life; he is quite coguisant 
of my Jistresses, knew him about the time 
my wife died,” 

* You are more fortunate than some men, Mr, 
Vyvasb,” E’stty says, with her hand upon the 
door; ‘‘you have known only distress—some 
have been companions with disgrace.” 

Her voice is caressing, but in her eyes there 
is « look of malicious triumph as she turns 
away. 

on wearily to her rcom, and shuts her- 
self in. 

* What is this mystery 1” she questions, again 
and again, whilet her heart complains bitterly. 
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se * sma. As 
*"He could offer her some lanation, tut he 
aid not think {> to enlighten Dy 


F 


you want?!” Mr. Vyvash ssks 
feebly. Se | could you not write instead of 


z 
‘* Because I didn’t intend to loee sight of you 
again, my friend,” in a bully tone, “ You 
pon ap cutting off to some nice rural 
epot, changing your name . 
“Huah, don’t speak so | 5 you will he 
heard.” 


Well, if Iam, what then? Have I anything 


to lose +” 


“ Perhaps not, but I have.” 
“Jast so. I'm giad you take such a sensib!e 
view of the case. Of course you here as 


‘the gentle bermit,’ the man whose life Is so pure 
from that you are held up as an example 
to your neighbours,” 

"No! no!” earnestly, “I have nothing to 
do with the outeide world ; I said good-bye to 
it years ago. Ingram, how much do yeu want te 
keep my secret?” 

Ingram looked at him artfally, and instead of 
anewerlng his question, says,— 

“Is that pale-faced wench who was so saucy 
your child! The other one said she was, but 
women are auch Ifars,” 

** Yes, what of that?’ 

“ Does she know anything of your past life, my 
friend }” 

'* Heaven ferbid!” 

© Well, now the mere fact that she Is ignorant 
of your little silp makes my knowledge all the 
more valuable, I did think of asking.a nice cam 
down, but now I see my way to s snug annuity 
and a comfortable home. Your quarters aren't 
bad, but they are decidedly dull ; still I'l soon 
alter that.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Vyvash asks 
tremulously. ‘ 

‘’ Why, nothing more or less than this,” 
anewere Ingram, bringing his hand heavily down 
upon the table. “You shall pay me a certain 
eum quarterly (we will decide on the amount 
presettly ), and I shall remain here as a permanent 
member of the family.” 

Mr, Vyvash starts to his feet, looking youxger 
and nobier in his sudden wrath. 

"© You are mad!” he cries. ‘‘Do you suppoee 
for an tnatant I would countenance your presence 
here—wonld allow you to elt down with my 
daughter t” 

‘*T shouldn't barm her,” the other retorts, 
coolly. ‘Ie her name so staloless that she can 
afford to be proud with me? Look here, Vyvash 
—and I give you your new name out of sheer 
kindliness—you had better be reasonable 3 uvies? 
you are, I'll make things uncomfortable for you, 
and this place 00 hot to hold you. I'll go to your 
girl and tell herall I knowof you, Do you think 
she will be quite so fond and proud of you then |” 
and Jeaning forward he peers into the other man’s 
face with his furtive, blood-shot eyes. 

Mr. Vyvash sinks into his chair like one cowed, 
and Ingram goes on,— 

“ T don’s want to drive you too hard ; but I'm 
@ man of my word, and I shan’t go from my pro- 
posal,” 
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* But for Hero to meet you dafly !”” in accents 


of horror, 

" She might do worse,” 

" You forges what your crime was. Man- 
slaughter fs an ugly word, and your victim was a 
helplezs woman, 


pies lag son camp age ebony sor 
and she was & ing jade. The worst faalt 
lever committed was marrying her. Bub come 
to the geen Pipes would-be 
"Do you agree my proposal {” 

“1 auppose I must,” in a low, stricken tone; 
"bat have you no mercy! I will double the 
ae ed i: aa dames only go away from 


‘Bat I tell you Iwon’t, I've made up my 
mind toreform. With your help I intend 

into soclety, Who knows but that I shall 

by marrying a county belle, I might do worse 
than take your Sea 

“Silence!” thunders Mr. Vyvaeh; “this is 
more even than I can bear.” 


or foul means she will be in possession of it, aud 
then let Hero look to herself. 

So absorbed is she in her occupation that she 
does not hear a light,swift step along the pasesge, 
and starts when a hand {s laid upon her aboulder, 
and a voice says coldly,-— 

“ What are you doing here?” 

She lifte herself erect, and looks down at Hero 
with grave reproach in her eyes, 

“You think I am listening ont of sheer 
curiosity, but you are mistaken, I heard angry 
voices, and thought Mr, Vyvash called for help, a0 
I ran here,” } 

skeen Ae poten taide 7 Really, 
you on Really, 
Miss Collison, you credit me with too large a 
belief in you.” 

“I know,” esys Hetty, still speaking in a 
deol of ula ‘Oas Sap. pou wk ape gee 

ae ou t your 
harshness,” oy. ’ 

“If that day ever comes,” Hero answers, 
preter “T will reid peo the amend- 
men my power ;’ out knocking, 
she opens the door and enters, “ Father, Hetey 
aid bay called. ~~ ro mee uA 

‘No, no, my dear!” he 6, hurriedly, not 
daring to look at ber ; “go me Mr, Irgram 
and I have business matters to settle, and—and 
—he will remain here to-night.” 

Hero opens her eyes wide upon the stravger, 
take: In ata glance the shabby, frayed - 
ments, the unwashed, unshaven bloated 
i ae alr of viclousness, and then says, 
quletiy— 

“The servants’ rooms are full. Perhaps he 
i aoe ys ab the ‘Green ameeth 

“Mr, Ingram is my guest,” answers un- 
happy “and, e# sich, you will do your 
best to amuse him during his stay. He may find 
it sonvenient to remain here a few days.” 

Toe girl bows, end walks quietly away, offer- 
ing no apology to Ingram for what her father 


Hetty is now entertaining Herbert. He 
hie eyes as his betrothed enters, She le look 
ing pale and worn, one of 


Ooll- 
usually There is an 
exquisite bloom on her dark cheek, a great light 
ip her marvellous eyes. 

What wonder ff he fs dissatisfied with his 
cholee—this poor, pale little fower no other man 
for himself ? 





who aite opposite, is laughing anc chatting wi:h 


With a contemptuous glance round, Hero 
turne to leave the room, addressing the maid as 
she does so. 

** Serve my breakfast in my own room ; and 
80 jong as Mr, Ingram remains I shall not come 


Togram lifts his to the pure, pale face, 
the proad little ie diaiinn in the swan 
Theo he brings fist heavily down upon the 


“Vl bring your pride down yet!’ he says, 
with an oath. ‘'I’ll make ma'ters the reverse of 
comfortable for old V. . rm—” 

“ Pray spare your te ; they do not alarm 
me,” apd so she leaves thera, 

Then Hetty dismisses the maid and crosses 
to Ingram. She lays her hand upon his 
er with a famillarity that startles sven 


“You are golg to tell me what hold you 
y 


have upon Mr, Vyvaeh?” she says, insinua- 
He laughs coarsely. 
“Ie it likely! What valine wili my secret 


be to me if I share it with others!” 

‘I will not make any market out of it; I am 
only curious.” 

“You've a motive for wishing to know,” he 
answers, cunningly. ‘* Look bere, Miss Colll- 
son; you’re & douced handsome girl, and I'd 
like to oblige you if I could ; but you're as poor 
as I am, bud I can’t have you poaching on my 


preserves, pee 

She leans 4 little nearer, 

“I will be frank with you,” she says, with » 
bewildering smile, “I hate Hero Vyvash with 
all heart. You see what she is; she treats 
me with the same contempt that she Javishes on 
you. I want to have such power over her as 
you have over thet drivelling old dotard, her 
father, Come, why should you be selfish} Let 
me share your secret, and I swear I won’s divulge 
& to any other.” 

She looks so beautiful, so enticing ; she leans 
sonear that he is sick with the ecent of her 
robes—the roses at her breast, 

“I gueas you're « Deilfiah,” he says, huskily, 
** but for the life of me I can’t devy you any- 
thing. I'l make a clean breast of it to you, 
only I want a reward,” and she simost abivers 
away from bim—there is such endden wild pax:ion 
in his eyes, 

‘““Whatisit? If i is in my power to give, 
believe me-you have it already,” «he says, and 
hides her loathing of him well 

** One kfas |” he entreate, ‘only cne, Hetty, 
I’m like water ia your bands, and i’ve known 
you else than a day.” 

A moment she etande irresolute, then she 
answers, — 

**You shall have ycut wish, I promise. Now 
tell me all.” g 

“ Bend down ; {t's madsess to talk t00 loudly 
sbout this matter,’’ 

Then he whispers # few words in the girl's 
ear. She starts, flushes hotly, whilst a look of 
maliguant triamph maker her face demoniscal ; 
then with a little low laugh she kisses him lightly 
upon the mouth, saying,— 

“T am grateful to you. Ses, exch 
can helptke other ; let us clasp hands and swear 
comradeship,” 


P 

He takes the slender fingers {n his great red 
palm, and looks into her flashing vyes with 
passionate admiration. 

“You’re a woman after my own heart ; and 
together we ought to feather our nests 

well, And if you'll only give me a Uttle 

FepepT shoatd be quite another sors «f fellow,” 
he Sal an Solhoalee bone gripe a 
8 eepi an 
and under control, _ " 

“ What does & mau mean whea he talksto a 
woman like that, Miss Qvllison? Hetty, you're 
the loveliest and moet bewitching woman | have 
ever met, and, upon my honour, | love you |” 

“T am flattered |” vapeing curteeying to him, 
“but, really, I don’t see how you could main- 
tain a wife, You are penniless, and, pardon me, 





your chsracter is not one that will bear [n- 
epection.” 
‘*Bat old Vyvath must silow me a good 
income, and no one need know anything of my 
t 


“T haven't much faith in such sudden attach- 
ments, end of course, you mus) oncerstand thas 
poor as | am, I am sti!! a lady, whilst you origin. 
ally were——”’ 

“ A merchant's clerk,” sullenly. 

“Just so; snd you found a difficulty In dis- 
tioguishing between your master’s goods and your 
own, It isn’t an uncommon failing by any means, 
Now, don’t scow! so horribly, because I have 
only spoken the truth, and Iam nota coward, 
like the girl upstairs.” 

She glances ovt of the window ag ehe rpeake, 
and seeing Herbert crossing the lawn, says,— 

“*T muet leave you to your own devices for a 
short time; you will find the victim In the 
study.” 

So she steps out into the verandah, smiling 
pensively, and gives her hand to Mr, Norman, 
allows it to resb a thought too long fn his, then 
Bays,-— 

“T am afraid you will bave to be content with 
my society fora short time. Hero is with her 
father evgeged in anearn-st conversation (from 
which I am excluded) J »m afraid—oh | terribly 
afraid, some calamity has fallen upon Mr. Vyvash ; 
that at some time in his life he put himself in the 
power of the man Jnyram. Certain it is thao 
the latter fs levying blackmail.” 

Herbert's sallow face flashes; pride fs bis 
great failing, and Hetty koows this, 

“] hope to Heaven he hes done nothing diz 
graceful Of course, if in were ec, I should not 
think lées of Hero, but I should certainly prefer 
my wifs’s name should be as stainless as my 
own.” 

" Yes; you sre nature iy prond of your race!” 
softly. ‘‘ Poor Hero ! she bas such perfect falth 
in her father that to fiad any flaw in hia would 
almort break her heara 
wholly fgnorant of coming trouble, she looks so 
pale and wan thig morving. Ten’) it curfous 
what an effect an hour’s il!neas or worry has upon 
her?” and she lifts sympathetic lovely eyes to 
his, 

“She fe a girl who feels acutely,” Herbert 
answers, constrained!y ; then cudden'y he catches 
Hetty’s bands in his, and draws her quite close 
to him. “ Hetty,’ he says, hoarsely, “ Hetty, 
what shall we do with our lives?” 

She wiil not look at him now ; bud the ice fs 
breken, and he goes on parsionately,— 

“That I love you, you know; and I am 
tempted to believe you sre not indifferent to 
me! Oh, ifI had been less rash, if I had but 
waited untii I was sure of mp devotion to Hero l 
Betty, my darling Hetty! I bave forged euch 
chains as cannot be broken! I have Isid waste 
ail my own life, Heaven graut I have not epolled 
youre,” 

She throws herself on his breast, subbing and 
clinging to him. It is.an awful moment for the 
mav; he loves her with each ms4, blind paseion, 
that the touch of her hands makes him sick and 
faint, and all his soul cries ous for freedom to 
woo this most lovely and loving women, 

Pity me, plty me! '’ she wails; “ your com- 
passion is all I dare ask—all 1 deserve, for I 
have given you my heart unsoughd; have 
allowed you to learn the secret which is also 
my shame,” 

Then egaio she {s silent, whileb he madly 
kisses her, and calls her by sweet endearing 
names, that once were Hero’s only. 

The world grows brighter, the birds eing more 
loudly, the alr farich with the odour of flowers, 
Surely, in such @ paradise, with the woman he 
loves, he may enatch a brief tour of nnalloyed 
happiness. 

Butsanddenly a volée cries,— 

“ Herbert ! Herbert 1” 

With a sw.fs gesture he puts Hetty aside, and 
goes to meet Hero, 

She fs very pale and grave ; there fs no longer 
any loveliness in her eye or face, and her step is 
heavy. 

Two months ago he would have been filled with 
passionate anxiety for her; bu now he {fs only 


I fear that she is not 
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conscious of distaste for her society, and annoy- 
ance at her jaded appearance. 

Hetty has contrived to disappear through the 
thick-growing bushes, and as Hero joins him 
Herbert peem his arm lightly about her waist 
—an old habit—and asks, not without some 
sharpness, — 

* How long fs that cad to be your guest }” 

“*T cannot say,” with an afr of utter weariness, 
“but I have an idea that he has some claim 
upon my father’s gratitude, If 1b were not so, 
he would most cerbalaly have been ejected long 
ago. 

Well, he is a curious acquaintance for a 
gentleman; but I suppose Mr, Vyvash under- 
stands his own affsirs,’ 

She 5 moay swiftly Into his face—the face so 
changed and cold now—then she looks down a 
little paler, a Mttle wearier, with that awful 
dread tearing at her heart-strin 

She is not sorry when Herbert declares he 
must go; she rather seeks to hasten than retard 
his departure—the meeting has heen so unsatis- 
factory, his manner 0 cold, 

As he holds her hand lightly in his, she says, 
carelessly, — 

te Ea you been long here when I joined 
you ” 

‘Not very,” with a sudden contraction of the 
brows ; ‘' why do you ask }” 

“ Because papa told me you were here, and I 
oe Hetty from the house, Wasshe with 
gou?” 

He drops the little chill hand. 

“Yes, Am I to be treated to another ebulll- 
tion of jealousy ?” 

“No,” quietly and coldly, ‘I have no wish to 
cffend you. Are you coming up to-night? You 
will find me with papa in the study.” 

So they part without a word of tenderness, 
without an embrace or caress, - The man goes his 
way to dream of the beautiful girl who is making 
him traitor to his word, and Hero goss back to 
her room fo spend the long hours {In bitter 
anguish of sonal, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Hero dines alone, and when she has finished 
her poor little meal, sits in her room listening 
for the firat sound of Herbert's footsteps. 

Suddenly the door opens, and Hetty enters 
without ceremony. 

‘What are you doing here, sitting like an 
owl in the twilight?” she questions, sharply, 
and there is an unpleasant note of command in 
her voice. 

** Tam not answerable to you for all my vaga- 
ries,” coldly ; “but I will not sit down with the 
creature who seems to find such favour in your 
eyes. Hetty, how can you ao far forget what is 
due to yourself as to cry ‘Hall, fellow!’ to 
Charles Ingram ?"’ 

Hetty laughs shortly, 

‘Ib would be better for you if you showed 
him less animosity, sseing that he holds your 
happiness and honour alike in his hand.” 

“What do you mean?” and through her voice 
there runs a tremor as of fear. 

“ Tbhat if you love your father (as you profess 
to do) you will not make him more miserable 
than he lsnow. Ingram is not a merciful man, 
aud for every fnsult he receives he will give 
double,” 

© But what has placed us in his power?” 

“Your father's sin!” Hetty answers, with 
cruel distinctness. 

Horo springs to her feet, 

** You don’t know what you are saying,” she 
erles, hoarsely. ‘' How dare you bring any accu- 
TT against him? Do you forget all you owe 

im}” 

Hetty’s lip curls scornfully. 

“Am I likely to forget my debts? Do you 
expect me to be grateful for grudging charity ! 
Hero Vyvash, many and many a time I have 
winced under your words; you have despised 
me, hated me, distrusted me ;.but it is my day 
now. I, at least, am tie child of an honourable 
man. You area felon’s daughter.” 

The girl falls against the wall, her hands 








pressed hard upon her breast; in the dim light 
her face gleams forth and rigid ; her boy 
are dark with una woe. Ocxca, twice, 
she essays to , bu 

obey her will, and Hetty’s triumph momentarily 
fucreases. . 

“ At present your father’s past is known only 
to Ingram and myself; but of course Herbert 
must be told, and then do you suppose he or his 
haughty mother will seek an alllance with you? 
Why, even the name you wear fs not your own— 
kes are Hero Wentworth, and your father is a 


“Oh, you lle tome! You lie to me!” wails 
the other. ‘What have I ever done to you that 
my calamity should be your joy? Let me pass, 
I am going to my father!” 

Hotty stands aside holding her skirts close lest 
Hero's drees should brush against them. With 
swift uncertain steps the unhappy girl flies 
downstairs and towards the library. 

Her father is alone, and looks up with a wan 
smile as she enters ; then, seeing her face, covers 
his own and groans aloud. He had hoped and 
prayed she should never learn his crime, and now 


all his prayers are made vold, all his schemes 
frustrated— 


Hero flings herself down ab his feet, and hiding | 


her face upon his knees, sobs out— 

“Ob, my dear! oh, my dear! say it Is not 
i Do not break my heart. Tell me she 
ll >» 

“My child!” (how broken and feeble his 
voice is!) “My child, I cannot tell you this. 
Oh! look up, look up! Say that your unhappy 
father has not lost your love with your belief,’ 

He is sobbing like a child, and her tender 


heart {s touched with passionate plty for him, | 


She lifte herself, and draws down his head to her 
level ; as yet she has no words with which to 
comfort him ; her heart is beating heavily, her 
braia fs In a whirl, 

Who is she that she dare lifo her eyes to 
Herbert—dare aspire to being his wife? Will 
he look on her with changed eyes when he knows 
(as of course he must) the ead story of her 
father’s crime! -Will not Madame Norman. as 
the villagers call the stately.old lady, thrust her 
away in angry scorn? 

“ Child! child! Why are you so silent?” 
pleads the broken voice. “ Heaven knows I have 
tried to make og life happy ; to keep all shadows 
from your path.” 

“Yes, yes!” she interrupts, wildly. “You 
have always been génerous, always good— 
always my dear father, Ob, come close! Clasp 
my hands in yours whilst I tell you all you are 
to me; whilst I swear to love you more, not less, 
to do my poor best to help you ia your 
affliction.” 

Like one. gone mead with joy to find her un- 
changed he kisses her wan-white face and pale 
lips ; clasps her closer to his breast, and so holds 
her whilst she fights fiercely for composure, 

“ Who told you the dreadful truth?” he asks 
at length ; “ but, of course, {twas Ingram !” 

“No; Hetty is in his confidence. She told 
me, Oh, father! how many times have I {m- 
plored you to trust her less$ I don’t mean to 
reproach you, but if she had never come here we 
should have been happler ! ” 

‘© What elee could I do? She is an orphan 
and so beautiful that {t would have been unwise 
to place her with unknown people, Hero, are 
you fretting abour Herbert? You poor child, 
you need have small fear concerning him ; he 
shall never learn my secret, I can equare 
matters with Ingram, and, for gratitude’s sake, 
Hetty will be silent,” 

“Oh!” bitterly, “You do not nead her 
chaarcter atight. She hates us both. You, be- 
cause she owes you so much ; me, because I dis- 
trust her! And, my dear, do you believe I cin 
deceive Herbert t Whatever follows he must be 
told, I will not go to him with a load upon my 
conscience |” 

“Tt must be as you will,” wearily. ‘“ Loving 
you he will be merciful tome, The young are more 
generous than the old. Hero,” and his volce 
sinks lower yet, “you have asked me nothing 
yet.” 


— 


“TI am content to walt, my dear, until you 
iebers io f perhaps th 
or sympathy, ps the 
coek 8 dliahen tme been age Mae that he 
glad to unbosom to her ; or it may be he 
ho) in some measure to excuse his crime to 
one creature, who will love him but the more 
for his slo and euffering. 
Hero sits at his feet ; his hands are laid caress. 
ly upon the bowed brown head, 
‘You don’t remember your mother, child ; 


old when she died. malady was ‘a broken 
He and his w dim us he re- 
‘canis thn senlicr, se wife, who had 


sanction cur engagement, and 
father, la 
“The result was that I was ab once removed 


and myself. 

T walted in @ t submission until 
quarter-day, when I drew my last allowance ; 
then I wend down to Ozford, and by dint of 

induced Edith to marry me secretly. 

** After the ceremony we went to her home, 
and ['never saw anything so awful as her father’s 
rage, her mother’s cold contempt. I swore she 
should never see elther again, and carried her off 
to London. ener 

“Then I seb myself to find work ; but week 
after week passed by, and I had nob obtained so 
much ag a day’s employment. It seemed that 
my education (complete as I belleved ib) was 
totally unfitted te help me, I knew nothing of 
book-keeping, consequently could not take 
clerkship ; and when I applied for the post of 
usher, I was met by the question—Why had I 
not taken my degree? No one who was not & 
B.A, need aspire to the dignity of under-master. 

“T began to ies rod ; my little stock of money 
was dwiadling rapidly. I had no means of ob- 
taining more, and Edith was In a delicate condl- 
tion. . 

‘' | humbled my pride and wrote to my father 
praying his assletance. My letter was 
to me torn in halves, Then Edith applied to 
her friends, but received no response, and things 
grew desperate, 

“We had been married eleven months when 
you were born, and ft drove me well-nigh mad 
to know my wife wanted the commonest neces- 
saries; and In my madgess I committed my 


crime. 
“I forged the name of an old college friend. 
The forgery was so clumeily executed that it was 
immediately discovered, and I was arrested. 
the days of my Oxford life I bad often assisted 
this man pecuniarily—he had sloce come into a 
fortane—but he forgot past benefits, and hounded 
me down.” 

Mr, Vyvash pauses, acd his daughter’s arms 
steal about his neck, her tender lips are lald on 


his, 

A sob breaks from his tortured heart. 

“You do not hate me, Hero?” 

“No, no! I love you the more for your suf- 
fering,” she answers, softly ; and then he takes 
up the thread of his story once more, 





“ My crime killed your mother, She did not 
live to hear my sentence ; and as she lay dying, 
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our landlady—a good woman and motherly— 
offered to take you and treat you as her own 
until I was released. Well, I went to Dartmoor 
for five years, and in the meantime Edith died, 
and was barled by the parish, and you were 
growiog up & little toddling child, acquainted 
already with poverty and grief, At Dartmoor I 
fires met Ingram, and, in a moment of dreadfnl 
desolation, confided my whole story to him. 

“J will nob dwell upon that part of my life ; 

Ihave hurd you too much already. The day 
came when I was once more free, and I travelled 
down to my own home, a pong Seat ra 
father, vowing to revenge my sufferings upon 
him, I found the house closed and empty—he 
was dead, and I, the felon—the outcast—was 
heir to his wealth. I sold the property at the 
ene ur ge and returned to tewn to 
take you. 
“T placed you at school, and, as my old 
friend (the landlady) was anxlous to-join her 
relatives in Australia, I paid her passage out, 
and then started for America, where I re- 
mained berg —- or I was 
so chan $j even you nob recognise 
me—vsorrow had done its work well; I was 
broken down and old before I was thirty. 

“From the date of my return you know all 
there-is to know-—my lonely life, my dread of 
soclety. Ob, child! ob, child! thank Heaven 
you can never know my sufferings ; the burden 
of my sin will never rest on you. Edwin Went- 
worth is dead, and Edwin Vyvash fills his place. 
Never fear, Hero, we will weather the storm; 
even at the cost of half my fortune Ingram shall 
be ailenced, and, for her own sake, Hetty will be 
secret: Ib rests with yourself whether or no 
Herbert shall be told this thing ; but, my dear, 
be advised by me.”’ 

“No, no; I must tell him all, and throw 
myself on his mercy,” she answers, wearily, and 
rohw i with long toll, ‘If his heart fails 
less to him then his honourable name, why then 
he shall befree,. Oh! ab whatever cost to me, he 
must be’ made glad.” 

“Think again, Hero. Remember thatmen are 
selfish—that to lose him would be to lose all the 
happiness from your life, and that— 

*' Where is 

She shakes her head mournfully. 

**T will nob deceive him,” she says, gently ; 
"and, dear, if he loves me half eo well axI do 
him, he will not let ots come between us. He 





love is weaker than his pride, if I am. 





** Touch her if you dare!” he cries, his volco 
trembling with rage. “I am the elder, but I 
will give you such a sound thrashing az ehall 
prostrate you for weeks !”’ 

“Tell her not to aggravate me,” the other 
answers, suddenly, “What fellow could stand 
her gibes and sneers? I’m willing enough to be 
friends. Shake hands, Miss Wentworth,” and 
he put out a dirty hand, which she regards with 
ineffable contempt,” 

“T am not a hypocrite,” she answers, shortly, 
and turns away. 

He looks frowningly at her, then says, — 

* T’ve business to discuss with your father that 
Is — for a lady’s ears; perhaps you will leave 


** Not until Mr. Vyvash requests me to do 


**Go, dear!” her father whispers; "your 
staying will not improve matters,’ and she 
moves towards the door in obedience to his 
wish. 

Ingram opens it, and as she is paaing out 
leans near,—- 

“Think over what I said, I won’t be hard 
on you if you’ll treat me as you should, Come, 
kiss and be friends.” 

His hated face is close to hers; his hot, foul 
breath makes her sick and faint. With a sadden 
accession of passion she lifts her hand, and strikes 
him smartly across the mouth, He staggers back, 
purple with rage and surprice, but he does not 
venture to touch her, 

“You saw that, Wentworth!” he says, with 
an cath, “ Perhaps you will put a stop to ib, for 
Tm hanged if I stand her nonsense any longer !” 

“With a glance of contempt Hero disappears and 
hurries away to her own room, to brood over her 
troubles; to strive madly for the courage to 
endure apy and évery evil yet to come. 

She fs almost glad that Herbert absente him- 
self from the Cottage; she is scarcely In the 
any creature to-night ; heart and 

and a dreadfal fear is on 
idol has 80 long worehipped, 
will love uctil sho dies, will fall as 
others have done—will prove, after ail, to have 
feet of clay. 

She tries to think what life would be to her 
without his love, and cries aloud,— 

“Oh, better death than loses of him! Oh, 
Heaven! spare me that calamity!" and falls to 

g bitterly. 

eo wears by ; the long, slow night 
fraught with tears and agonising thought. The 
cbill, grey dawn comes at last, and with it new 
courage, new hope, new powers of endurance. 

flings open her window and leans out, 

She is worn with conflict; her eyes are heavy 
and sunken, ant little lines of pain show upon 
the _ white brow, aboud the tender, resolute 
mout 

She seems to have lost ell hor little claim to 
prettiness; her youth is suddenly changed to 
age. Will she be less fair to Herbert now! 
Ob, Heaven | help the poor child if she fiuds 
no favour in his syes—if contrastiog her with 
sees a heshall hold the latter dearest and 

t 
| She goes down to breakfast, and with a sad, 
new dignity takes her eeat once more at the head 
of the table, much to Hetty’s diegust, 


OHAPTER V. 


G comes again, but Herbert has not 
eds all day Hero has waited for 
her heart has grown sick with hops de- 


be that he has already heard the story 
tell, @ud means by silence to show her 
1 Will he put her away without any 
xplanation or farewell ? 
and silent she goes about the house, re- 
her old place, performing her old duties 
firmness that Hetty for once is subdued, 
Ingram {s quieter—more choice in 


Sra eee ate SolEe a. 
seit? 


sodden, the charging foliage of tree and shri) 








2g tae a TE and heavy day; the ground 








hangs limp upon the boughs, and the sky Is one 
uniform drab hue. ; 

" What a dreary outlook !” cays Hetty, yawn- 
ing extensively. “It is enough to drive one 
melancholy mad. I think I shall gat my cloak 
and take a run through the grounds.” 

“It fs raining fast!” Hero remarks, coldly, 
*'It would be wiser to stay {ndoors,” and she 
pretends to be engrossed with some work, 

It is growing quite duek, when Hetty, whose 
restlessness momentarily increases, rises and goes 
out. A little later Hero hears the hall-door 
open afid shut, and; glancing up, sees the tall, 
dark figure of her late companion crossing the 
lawn. 

She fs not suspicious, but she cannot help 
thinking Hetty has some ulterior motive for ber 
wet and dreary walk. She alte with idly-folded 
hands trying to gues: what that motive may be, 
and tha room grows darker atill. Oateide the 
bight is fast closing In, the rain beats pitilessly 
upon the windows, falls with steady drip, drip, 
upon the paths, and etill Hetty does not return. 

Saddenly a thought comes to Hero which 
drives the Hitle remaining colour from lip and 
cheek ; it seems that a voice whispers to her 
heart— 

**She has gone to meet your lover |” 

Swift as lightning she rises, and hurrying into 
the hall, secures a waterproof, in which she en- 
velopes hex whole figure, and then she, too, 
passes out, peering through the darkness and 
rain In search of Hetty and Herbert, Each 
moment the conviction that they are together 
becomes stronger and stronger; but they are 
not'on the lawn ; the arbours are deserted, the 
rosary silent and dismal, 

She parses on to the shrubbery, and then she 
catches the glimmer of Hetty's grey cloak, hears 
the low murmur of her voico, through the 
gloom can jast discern a man’s figure, and her 
heart tells her who that man is, For a moment 
she stands like one stricken with death; her 
eyes are wide with angnish, her poor wan face 
ghaatly and distorted, her limbs rizid. 

Bab presently she stirs, and « little low moan, 
like the wail of a child {n pain, breaks from her; 
then almost unconsclous of what she does she 
goes forward, screening herself behind shrubs 
and trees, until she fe quite close to them. 

Herbert is looking moodily down ; He'‘ty is 
talking eagerly, Ler handsome face very bright 
and earnest, 

“Surely you do not hold yourself bound to 
Hero Vyvash or Wentworth” (1 hardly know to 
which name she {fs eniftled), “now that you 
have learned all? I have often heard you sa 
you would nob marry a woman of doubtfa 
antecedents, and hers are more than doubtful,” 

Silence a time, save for the drip, drip, of the 
rain upon the trees and grass. Then ths man 
epeaks, and how eagerly the unhappy listener 
has walted his reply, 

“Tam more annoyed by this catastrophe than 
you can tell, My boast has always been that no 
Norman has ever allied himself to a woman 
whose relatives are unpresentable. But, Hetty, 
I can hardly break my engagement on this pre- 
text. The fault fs not Hero’s, poor child, and 
she must not be made to suffer for ip,” 

**Oh, he loves me still! he loves me siflli” 
the ‘* podér child” cries in her heart, then etrives 
for calmness that she may hear Hetty’s worda, 
They are very distinct and very cruel. 

* Bat you have sworn that you love me—that 
I am more to you than ever Hero Vyvash woa,”’ 

"And so .you, are,” paesionately, ‘You 
should need no farther assurance,” 

The listener: flings her hands high above her 
bead. 


oh, Herbert !. strike me;dead here, and now: 
How can:I live if you are false }” 
No one hears the low,wail ; there ia no one:to 
herj-or grieve with her. She sinks on‘her 
mees on the long ‘wet grass, and hides . her 
piteous white face in her cold, trembling hands. 
| +% Love,love!” and the,.volce is, Herbert's, 
"I wish to Heaven we bad never met, or thab 
I had..not madly dreamed. my. happline:s. was 
bound up in Hero, Ah! my darling, let us pars 


Heaven eave me from madnesa!. Horbert!,, 
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now, whilet J bave some remnant of honour. “I want to make all things plain to you. 1 | room, carefully closiag the door, and, with a low 
There is nothing else left us to do.” want to act fairiy and genercusly towarda you, | wail, she falls on her knees beside a couch, sob 

“T will not let you go,” cries Hetty. ‘' You | Assuming that you know n of the trouble | “ He is mine by right of his promise! I only 
shall not spofl our two lives, Can she love you | that bas come Upon ws I will tell you the whole | love him! She will break his heart! Ob, dear 


asI dof Will ehe grieve if you break your pro- 
milse t I tell you no.” 

‘Oh, you lie, you lie!" breathes the kneel- 
Ing girl ; be is all the world to me—my love, 
my life ; but you have stolen him away. Oh! 
what shall Ido! What shall I dol” 

She lifts her weary head, and parting the 
thick growth of leaves looks oud upon ber lover 
—hers no more, He has drawn Hetty into his 
embrace, her arms are about his neck, her lips 
laid upon his. 

“I cannot bear It, I cannot bear ft,” she says 

, and cowers down again. 

“Take me back, Herbert, Hero will send 
~someone In search of me soon, Kiss me again. 
Oh! How can you have the harsh strength 
necessary to send me away?” 

"If you love me you will not tempt me, 


“It is because I love you that I tempt you to 
your happiness.” 

‘* Sweetheart, be brave, be true to yourself, 
Oh, love! love!" 

“Those names were Hero’s once,” murmurs 
the wretched gfrl, and she speaks of herself as of 
one who is dead ; “ you have forgotten her—oh |! 
80 long ago, so long ago, It seems,” 

Then she hears their steps drawing near, and 
shrinks further into the dense shadows of the wet 
follage. If she stretches out her hand she can 
touch Hetty’s cloak ; If she speaks but in a 
whisper Herbert will hear. But she is silent, 
motionless, until they have passed her by, and 
Herbert’s last words have reached her. 

“If it fs any consolation to you, Hetty, re- 
member, if you are ble, scam, There is 
mo more miserable man on earth,” 

Then she flings herself face downwards, writh- 
ing and moaniog in her agony. How long she 
lice there zhe cannot tell; but ab lash she rises 
stiff and numb, and, in some way thatshe herself 
does not understand, reaches the house, and 
enters by one of the windows, 

Some inatincs urges her to goto har room—it 
fa the instincs of the wounded deer—and then 
she begins hurriedly to change her dress, to do 
away with all tears of the recent conflict, She 
muet see Herbert to-night—at once. 

She will give him his freedom, and he shal! not 
know what pain it costs her to beso generous. 
As she passes a mirror she catches the reflection 
of her face—it is drawn and ghastly. 

He must not see me thus,” shs thinks, witha 
throb of pride, and as ahe pauses on the threshold 
she remembers having asen some rouge on Hetty’s 
toflet-table. 

She enters the girl’s room, and proceeds at 
ance to impart some colour to her white and 
wasted cheeks ; the application fs nod very skilful, 
but it will deccive Herbert, or ehe hopes it will, 

Slowly and heavily she goes downstairs, and as 
she'enters the drawing-room Herbert glances to- 
wards her with an exprescion of surprise. She 
looks almost pretty with the carmine tint upon 
her face, and her eyes are bright with anguish 
which he {fs too blind to see. 

“Where have yon been?” he questions. ‘‘I 
arrived nearly an hour ago.” 

She flushes through her rouge, but meets his 

es bravely. 

“IT did not hear you come,” she saye, and her 
low, sweet voice Is very cold and proud. “I am 
eorry to have kept you walting.” 

* How brilliant you are!” Hetty breake in, 
malfclously. ‘A stranger would think you were 
painted—your colour is 20 deliciously delicate |” 

Hero looks at her with calmest scorn, but 
makes no reply, She laye her hand iughtly on 
Herbert's arm—such a little, cold hand tt {s,— 

“T wish to see you alone for ten minutes, 
Will you come into the next room ?” 

“Oh, I will go!” cries Hetty, sprin u 
*'} feel myself qaite de trop.” oe % 

** Toank you; [ shall be glad if you will.” 

Thsn they are alone, face to face; but, alas! 
not heart to heart ever any more. 

Hero shuts and locks the door; then she 
apeaky— 





story, bat—won't you sit down?” . 

In atlence he accepts the chair she pushes to- 
wards him ; in stience he waits for her to speak 
agaio, wondering inwardly at the change in her. 

She has always been half shy, half 
with him; now she is grave and calm, with a 
look of pride on her pure, sweet face, and in her 
clear eyes, 

Swifely and quietly che tells the tale she knows 
s has learned from her rival’s lips, and concludes 

us— 

* Now tell me what an honourable mau would 
do in such a case as yours ?” 

4 He would fulfill his promise to the very 


“But what if the gtrl refased to allow such 
sacrifice ?” 

** What do you mean }” he asks, hoarsely ; and 
at the expression of hope on his face, Hero can 
scarcely refraia from crying out ia and 
reproach. But she has chosen her way, will 
not swerve from ib. 

*You are free,” she says in her cold, gentle 


tones. “ Pray belleve I will not link your life-+- 


to mine—mine that fs marred io its morning !” 
" Bat,” he says, seeking to secure her hands, 
‘are you sure you mean this? Of course I 
should have preferred your name to be un- 
tarnished ; but you must not suffer for your 
father’s crime.” 
She does not answer, but murmurs dreamily— 
** He was starving—his wife was dylng—and 
ft was such a little sum! Hie friend would 
never have suffered from the loes of it;” and 
then her calmness fs broken through a moment. 
Filnging her hands together passionately, she 


moans— 

“Oh, father! father! the punishment is too 
great for the offence 1" 

“ You. have not given me my answer,” the 
young man says, gently. ‘' Hero, will you not 
believe that, knowing what I know, I shall not 
esteem you lese—that I will do my best to make 
you happy as my wife?” 

“TI believe all *’ ghe answers, haviog re- 
gained her composure ; “‘ but this trial has taught 
me to réad myself aright, and has opened my eyes 
to the fact that you do not love me. Hush! it 
is Hetty who fills your thoughts. Hetty who 
has your heart ; and [am glad we have found out 
our mistake before it is too late,” 

**Do you mean to say you do not love me!" 
he questions, amanedly. 

And for the sake of his peace she lies to him. 

“ Thank you for making matters wo easy,” he 
says, coolly accepting the eltuation, aud refusing 
vo see the anguish it her eyes. “I should bave 
kept aflence to the Pa gfl ta best;* 

“ Acknowledge way she ways, 
with a exolle, c 

“Tnfiinitely beat; although, Hero, I find {t 
difficult to realise that you have changed. We 
always called you a m of constancy.” (Oh, 
Sool antl Sitad, oo 0s Gattetee heetising beat 60 
to add to her already unendurable woe !) “I am 
half inclined,” he says, with a gleefal laugh, “ to 
feel disappointed In you, to wish you had not 
given ms my freedom unasked.” 

“ Dan's; you make me feel so small in my own 
esteem. Aren’t you anxzlous to see Hetty? You 
will find her in the next room, I believe ;” and 
all the while her heart is “ Leave me, 
Paes ee be Se ee ee ee with my 


"Tell ms,” he says, “when you first began to 
think less of me #” 

‘*How can [ tell? Such things grow by de- 
grees, Perhaps I seb you too high for love; 
perhaps I thought you a god in ®perfection and 
truth ; aud now—well, now I have discovered 
that my idol has feet of clay, that I am not so 
faithful as I fancied myeelf to be, However that 
may be you ors free, and we part friends.” 

* Yes,” he says, eagerly, “friends, of course 

-“T may kiss you, Hero?” 

**Why not?” with hard flippancy, and lifts 
her face to his level. . 

Then she is alone; she hesrs him go from the 





FE 
E 


ing Madam Norman comes, 
“What is thie I hear?” she seks, abruptly, 

and scans the white, small face with keen, bu‘ 

kindly eyes. ‘* Herbert has told me a strange 


« It fs all true, dear Mre. Norman. We have 
our engagement was a mistake, and 
so have wisely ended it,” 


The sweet lips quiver, and the true eyes fi! 
with tears. The old lady draws the girl to her. 
**You have not changed,” she ssys, huskily. 
“The fault has been all my boy’s. Ob, you poor 
little Hero! What are you going to do with 
your life?” 
(Continued on page 304 ) 
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THE LOST STAR. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XL. 
ALvER ey drew a deep breath as the star, which 


had cost him the greatest sorrow of his life, 
shone with the radiance of a meteor on the shabby 


cloth. 
“Oh! Ra lost Ruby, sucoass has come 
too late 1” raf Pee nectar i yem gh 
lated ite brillfance profoard and disappointing 


come a month or bwo ago, surely 
on the day over the new lover, 
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reg Soe spend all my life in looking 
for her.” 

Alver’ go gl rey of Bi 
St. Hellers, which rey sebosred 


mee » almost sob! 

deligh' 
He caught it from Alverley’s hand, and pressed 
it over and over again to his lips, the tears 
sunken chest 


Godson hung on to itasa drowning man toa 


8 
spar, entreating to be allowed to keep it if only 
for half-a-day, 


You t know what ee aus 
fike a child, “She's af angel—a dens | 
could He down on the ground for to walk 


I could follow her through fire or foe. 
I could be so happy with only one word or 
one smile from her pretty lips. I conld dle, 
indeed I could, to-morrow to make her be as she 
was before, with 


longed to carry her 
in my arms over the show, but the others got 
between,” 

He stopped, lost in thought, 

Alverley plied him from the bottom of his 
heart, as he stood in a listless attitude, leaning 
against the table, arrayed In his tattered dressing. 
gown. 


hie 
— 
‘ae men were told sim to keep an 
eye on nh eng, ~ gare a any Br 


"T have good newa for you, bat I don't want 
to have to tell the story twice. Olem, should you 

runnivg down to him, and telligg bin that 
T have something important to communicate, I 
woulda’t ask you, but he would come up for you, 
and not for me.” 


. | she would have nothin 


“L-zy boy, that is only an excuse!” sald 

Clementine, with a smile, as in her gorgeous 
dress she walked slowly acroze the velvet-pile 
carpet, surveying herself in every mirror that ahe 
passed on her way to the door. 

“You look tired out already!” aud Lady 
Chester back a stray lock from his fore- 
head, that he were not a such a atranger 
fo hisown home. “Jf you are not coming with 
us, I wish you would oblige me for once, and go 
8 me bo bed,” 

67 1” he pg with a laugh, “why I 
should think I was dreadfully {ii if I did, and 
> would assuredly run for the doctor,” 

"You will be fll if you don'b. Oh, my boy, 
what would I not give to see you happily mar- 
ried!” laying her hand fondly en bis arm. 

“Between you, you have done the best you 
could to ruin my only chance, Ob ! here’s my 
father,” gels to meet him, and shaking bands, 
though there was but little cordiality between 
them. ‘I won’t detain you longer than I can 


help.” 

The Countess sank down on a sofa, Clementina 
on aneasy chair, Alverley threw bimself into 
an arm chair, whilst the Marl, with a reserved ex- 
pression on his haughty, patrician face, occupied 
his favourite position on the hearth rog. 

All letened with rapt attention whilet the 
story was told, Interrupting every now and then 
with a question or exclamation ; and the tears 
~ standing in Lady Chester's eyes long before 

> was 

‘So here id Is, after all these moutha, reecued 
from the clutches of a kleptomaniac!” and he 
laid the long lost-star on his mother’s knee. 

The Ear] stepped forward, and examined it 

, as if expecting to find it a fraud. 

“Tustead of playing off a juggier’s trick on 
the map,” he enld, coldly, “you would have 
done much better to have placed the matter in 
the hands of the police, and had him arrested 
fo due form.” 

“I think it would have been cruel to drag the 
poor fellow before a cours of justice, when he 
could not be consliered accountable for his 
actions, The next thing to be done is to com- 
munieate with his father, and to give him a hint 
that he had better come up ab once and look 
after him,” 

“T can get his addresa from Miss Sb. Helfers 
—Violet, I mean,” as ber son looked up fn sur- 
prise. “My dear boy, I don’t know how to 
ann you npn stor all you havedone. I am 
sure I never ¢: to see my star agai.” 

* Remember it is to be kept in the strong-room 
for the future,” said the Earl, severely ; ite re- 
covery having reminded hfm forctbly of the false 
poal in which he had placed himself, as weil 
as the unfortunate girl whom he had suspected 
of its theft, 

“Some one ought to write to Miss Ruby St. 
Hellers,” and Lady Ciementiua looked across at 
pend + Senet * Poor thiog, how sorry I was for 
sy mp ek omy + Mg oP Re 

@ now, but very — believe, of 
one of the finest estates In Berkshire,” : 

Have you seen her!’’ breathlessly from his 
mother sister, whilst three pair of eyes were 
fixed on him with eager curiosity. 

" Yes, I saw her,”’ speaking very slowly; “ but 

to nay to me—evidently 
the family was out of favour. 

“Did you tell Violet? She is longing to 
know where her sister is,” and Lady Clementina 
rose from her seat. 

*' No, 1s was her secret, not mine ; and I only 
found her out by accident.” 

“ The horses have been waiting long enough,” 
for the Earl. 

_ “Yee, and I must be off,” said Alverley, start- 
ing up. "Good-bye, mother ; goodness only 
koows when we shall meet ; 

“Are you golpg to-morrow!” with an un- 

accent of regret. “ And we have seen 
nothing of you for the last two months,” 

“Come with us to-night. You must have 
had a card; and the Dimsdales used to be great 
friends of a 





yours. : 
"My dear girl, I have half a hundred things to 
see af er,” 


“Never mind, Phillips will manage very well 
withoud you, and you know you wouldn't do any- 
thing more to-night. Come for once.” 

Black sheep like to -be petted, and the sffeo- 
tionate treatment was the more prized, because 
it was unusual. Alverley yielded, perhaps because 
she had eaida kind word for Ruby ; but on the 
express stipulation that he should be released 
in half-an-hour, It was years since he had been 
out with bis mother and sister, and he felt qaite 
odd as he took his place on the back seat of the 
carriage. 

Lady Cheater’e heartbeat with motherly pride as 
she preceded her son into the brilliantly-iighted 
drawing-room, Oh! if Alverley would always 
be as he was to-night, what a happy creature she 
would be—almos? without a care in the world ! 

Violet St. Heifers was there, looking unutter- 
ably charmiog in a simple toilette. The un- 
fortanate collapse of her love-dream ients certain 
mournfulness to her eyes, which made them more 
bewitching than ever. 

Harold Jerningham waa in attendance, and bis 
astonishment knew uo bounds when he saw hie 
brother appear as one of the family party ; but 
there was no time for explanation. Lord Alverley 
walked straight across the room, and begged for 
the honour of a dance, When hia turn came, he 
led his partner outon to the balcony long before the 
wal'z was finished, and, placing herin the most 
cowfortable chair he could ficd, leant against 
the balustrade in an Indolent but graceful atti- 
tude, looking down at her beauty with wistful 
eyes. 

"The softened light of the eatars made the re- 
semblance to Ruby more striklug than ever, and 
a wild, ineatiable longing seemed to rise in the 
depths of his heart. 
“T am going to write to your sister to-night,” 
he said, after a pause, “Have you avy 
1 ”» 


“Do you know her address?” looking up in 
great surprise, 

" Yes ; I found her out by accident.” 

“Onl Why didn’s you tell me before? I 
would have given anything to know it!” 

“It was her secret, and I was bound in honour 
nob to tell it." 

“Then tell me now !” claeping her hands im- 
patiently. “Iam dying to know where che is, 
how she is, and if she has quite forgotten me!” 

“She is rich and happy !”’ 

Rich! Impoesible 1” 

* Not at all, if she married a rich man |” 

**But she isn’t married! Lord Alverley,” 
bresthleaely, ‘‘ she isn’t your wife!” 

He shook his head, 

Violet felt. es if che would die of shame, 

‘Of course, it wasn't likely! I don’t mean 
that, but-—”’ 

"Not likely ; no. Stars don’t willingly make 
their home in the gutter,” A long pause, “ You 
have not asked me what my good news ie. ‘The 
diamond star ia found, and I felt that I must let 
your sister know.” 

"Thenk Heaven!” with the utmost fervour. 
“Ob! Lord Alverley,” hor e;e3 sparkling with 
delight, ‘now she can come back to us, and 
never—never go away again. You have made 
me 6o happy, 1 could almost cry.” 

He frowned, as it the pleasure {a which he 
was not to share was almost too much for him 
to bear. 

“She won’t be the same to you. Married 
women are always different to single.” 

* Bat is she married?” dubiously, 
so sure she would have told me !” 

* Do you judge her by yourself ?” 

A crimson blush rose to her delicate cheeke, 

**That was not kind of you.” 

"Excuse me! I sald it withouta thought. I 
did, upon my honour! Of couree the case® are 
very different, and you were completely under 
Marston's thumb |!" 

She shivered 

“Lord Alveriey,” ina low voice, “I daren’t 
ask any of the others, but do you ever hear of 
him?” 

‘* Nothing to his good! You know what 
happened, when he tried to decoy you to 


“I feel 
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another meeting by that lying advertivem: nt 
about the Lost Star?” 
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Violet shook her head. 
“Harold met him instead of you, and gave 
hic the soundest.thrashiing that man ever had.” | 
Her lips quivered, and the tears came into her 
eyes, and hung on her lashes, “ After tha 
we made the club too hot to hold him—the 
fellows in his regiment fought ehy of him, He 
sold out in — om a 
did nob agree .w gave t 
benefii of his society. No doubt 
shoulders with him at Monte Carlo,” 
‘* Are you going away ¢” 


. 


“To-morrow. Is there pre 8 D can! do'|! 


for you!" bending down with ghch a winning 
smile as might have stolen thé heart out of any 
woman's breast. 

She hesitated, claspiog her hands tightly to- 
gether, and lifting her troubled face to meet 
the sympathy fn his. “Only this, if you meet 
him don't be hard on him, Try tc draw him 
ee drive him on to recklessness and 
8 n,” - 

‘You should ask that of someone else. 
Don’t you know that I am one of the sinners 
myself?” 

“T ask it of you!” she said, with a sweet 
smile. ‘' Raby always told me that you had the 
noblest heart in the world |” 

“Did she say that?” very eagerly. “ An- 
— always merciful, but they make mils. 
ta t » 


* You wen’t be away very long.” 

“That depends upon how long I can manage 
to keep away. Don’t you know thatevery hour 
I spend abroad will seem like twenty.” 

“Phen why do you go?” 

“Ah! why, fodeed! Here fs your next 
partner, so I will wish you good-bye/” He 
clasped her hand tightly. “ When I am safely 
oub of the way, ask your aslster why she threw 
me over |” 

Before she could answer he had vanished 
into the drawing-room, and she was left with a 
fascinating young Guardeman, who waa 60 
well satisfied with himeelf that he never per- 
ceived that her answers were somewhat inco- 
herent. 


CHAPTER XLL 


Tur clock was striking two when Lord Alverley 
finally regained his lodgings, and sat down to 
write a letter to Ruby St. Helliers, 

What ages [t seemed since that day when he 
had written to ask for a private meeting, and 
she had been far too indignant to send him any 
anewer. 

Helgho! He did not imagine then that she 
would make a capital match, and leave him out 
in the cold{ No; he thought she would soon be 
desperately in love with himself, and he trusted 
confidenviy to hfs own powers to retain her heart 
for ever if [t were once captured | 


“My dear Mrs. Howard,” he began, and 
stopped. Ib seemed so strange to address her 
ase married woman—so strange not to put My 
own Kuby!” He must be cither tender or etiff 
—the friendly medium was impossible, " Through 
the confession of Anua Gower, whom you may 
remember as housemaid at the chase, the lost 
star was traced to Frederick Godson, the klepto- 
maniacal son of the Devonshire farmer. I 
reecued 1b from his posseasion by an undignified 
stratagem, and placed it in my mother’s hands 
thie evening, 

“*T saw your sister to-night, and she is dying 
to hear from you. Do not keep her in suspense 
if you can help it, for 1 can answer for it that it 
is very unpleasant, 

“ Hoping to see you on my return to England, 
Yours, * ALVERLEY,” 


Never more must he put “devotedly.” He 
threw down his pen In disgust. Whatan absurd 
kind of letter to write to the only girl he had 
ever loved! He had half a mind to tear it up; 
but no, if he wrote another it would be jasb the 
same, It might as well go as it was, The wife 
of a Berkshire squire would not be interested 
enough in the writer to pick 3b to pieces, How 
little he knew ! 


naéquence, and, finding Eogland 





When Ruby received the letter late on the 
following evening, her heart leap) for dc, at the 
sight of the well-remembered handwri Even 
the oor et ne oar 
delight as her eyes ran eagerly down thick 

till they reached 


circle of relations and friends ! 
All gates séemed'to be suddenly opened to her, 
all broken down!  F om 


in : 
“ My dear™ laying her withered hand fondly 
on the ~~ halr, “are you going to be 


m 

“No ! but I cam go back to my own friends and 
my own people! The star is found—and nob a 
soul on earth cap look down on me with scorn |” 

"]T don’t think any one did. But who found 
it?” her curfosliy sharpened by the look of 
transcendent happiness in the lovely eyes. 

‘*Lord Alverley | I knew that he would do ft, 
if every one else failed!” with exultation 
in her voice, which refused to be . 

A troubled look came across the serenity of the 
aged face, 

"My dear, have nothiag to do withhim! He 
is a bad young man—a sad care to his father and 
and mother !” 

* Ab, you don’t know him!” with a wilful 
shake of her head. ‘‘ He hae the best, the noblest 
heart In the world! Bat I mustn’t talk avy 
more, for I’ve gob a letter to write!” ~ 

Rialog quickly she kissed the old lady on both 
cheeks, and, the room with a light step, 
sat down by the writing-table. For some time 
she remained perfectly still, her head resting on 
her hand, a happy smile on her lips, and « dreamy 
lock in her eyes! Then she took up her pen and 
began to write. 


“The Beeches, Sunnydale, Barks, 


“Dear Lorp ALVBRLBY,-— 
“Your letter this evening cause me the 
reatest joy of my life. You don’t know what 
ft ts to me to fee) that I am no longer an outcast 
from my own kith and kin. The last year has 
been so truly desolate, that I needed all m 
courage to bear it, and now I feel as if the happi- 
ness of seeing my sister and all my friends would 
be almost too much for me. You address me as 
Mrs. Howard, but I assure you that the husband 
with whom you endow me is purely mythical— 
my dear friend, Mr. Mackiginy (he knew my poor 
father, years ago and loved him like a brother) 
having left me hie fortune, withoud euch an fn- 
convenient encumbrance, 

“ Hoping that I shall soon have an opportunity 
of thanking you in person forall the great trouble 
which Iam sure you have taken.—Eyer yours, 
gratefully, ' 

"Rosy St, Heviers.” 


Was it too warm, after their last parting, and 
his cold letter! No. His letter was only cold 
because he thought she was married and faith- 
less, and now surely he would come back to her 
by the first train he could catch from Padding- 
ton. She had lost the evening post, so he 
would not geb it till the next afternoon or 
evening. It was not likely that he would reach 
The Beeches tll the day after, and tolerably late 





fn the day, as he never got up early in the 
morning. 


cad 
Us unconsclous that as she was talking of 
him to Wood, he had already started with 
Lord Fiel from she 


of doubt crossed her mind; as surely as the sua 
se and rose again, eo surely he come back 

the first Rasa of invitation, The 
“ the tapestry curtains, 
and cedar-wood furnittre, were decked with 


flowers in every vase and corner. Trailing 


of colour and beauty 
wette axotiog wth § tadhgeenll ofoskog. 
ex exotics, & Dg: 
glass, hid the quaint old fire-places, Ruby flitted 
about the ge Itke a redlloes ‘butterfly. Not 
a word she told of her hopes and expecta- 
tione. “It was too hot fora drive,” she said, 
as an” excute for stopping at home, ‘so 
Symonds had better e we the horses in the 
thorning.” , 


i=] 


Bat morniog grew into afternoon, and after- 
noon into evening, and still he tarried, A number 
of had driven ap to the door in the 


“Teourse of the day, making her hearb beat fast, 
sound 


and a came in her ears, but they 
only contained grave old county dowagers—slow 
egg wag, ww and polite, whose conversation In 
its even fow w more excltiog than the 
continual drop of Terribly disappointed 
she could eat any dinner, but she 
struggled to hp Pup an 8 of cheerfol- 
ness lest Mrs, should guess what was the 
matter. After all he might be away from home, 
or ill, or detained by a forgotten engagement. 
ts she read over two letters 
which she recelved before dinner (in answer to 
lettera of her own), one from Violet, radiant with 
joy, and full of entreaties that she would come 
to Hyde Park-gardens at once, as her aunt 
ly wished to see her, and her sister was 
g to throw her arms round her neck—the 
other from Mre. Upton, with the heartiest con- 
grabulations on the termination of her self {m- 
posed decree of banishmertt, and condolence with 
her mother at the loss of such a valued friend. 
The words of love and kindness were very 
weloome, and she determined to accept Lady 
Augustas Invitation at once, Come what would 
she must be happy, with Violet to talk to— Viole: 
to look at once more, 
The first thing the next morning she sent a 
to Lady a. to tell her to expect 
her by the five o’cl train, and gave her the 


ty ng, ey ope household. 
Mrs, Wood had already declared her intention 


of returning to her own home, so Ruby dropped 
her at the Poplars on the way to the station. 
Her heart was very full as she took her place in a 
first-class carriage, with her maid beside her, her 
footman waiting on the platform, her handsome 
carriage, with the finest brown horses in the 
county, jost outside the gates, 

God had been very nn toher. He had given 
her plenty where she expected nothing—He 
had raised up friends where she had looked for 
foes—and He had watched over the fatherless 
with a mercy that never failed. How different 
waa ry? ed that renga a sue 
except for a year's salary pocket, she 
had Red from a tera she had been treated 
like a felon, with no hope for the future, and a 
thousand cares flying after her, like birds of prey 
waiting to pick her bones | 

Lord Alverley had come to her, it was true ; 
but distracted by doubt and fear, his love had 
been a torment as well as a pleastife, and ehe had 
left him, feeling that ft was her duty never to see 
him agaia. 

Now she was rich, honoured and respected, 
with an assured position, a stately home, and 
without a spot on her name or fame. 

Tnstead of accepting a home from her aunt she 
could offer one to her sister, where they might 
both live oe happy {fo each other’s true 
affection, and in the power of doing good to those 
who suffered. 

When the smoke of London appeared In the 
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distance, she had forgotten everything else in the 
thought of her sister. 

Poor child! how utterly miserable she must 
have been when brought back a disappolated 
bride to the house in Hyde Park-gardens, 

How she must have longed for her to coms 
and comfort her, as she had always comforted 
her before, in every trouble of her 

The deception towards herself was forgiven 
already—the rememberance of {b was washed 
away by the teara that had fallensincs. And 
ip was with the old love, undimmed in her eyes, 
that Raby thrust her head out of the window to 
nie te S 

Yes, there was, looking Into every carriage 
but the right one, with s happy smile of expecta- 
tion on her lips—s pre 





greetings were over, the lug- 
gage, with the name of Howard, for the last tind 
on every label, in a cab under charge: 


was placed 
of the mald, and the two sisters took their plates 
in ths car { 


at 20, Hyde Park-gardens, the time had f 
so quickly {n converzation, Lady Augusta, who 
was waiting at the top of the stairs, received the 
returned runaway with arms —— Sir 
Arthur, 0 Ane mitiey-locting- wid man 
looked at her with some curiosity, as if he ex- 
pected to find some evidence of eccentricity In 
her appearance, 

Apparently the scrutioy was satisfactory, for 
be stretc out his ond and shook hers 


warmly, 
“Welcome home,” he said, kindly, “We 
have been very anxious about you during the 


last year!” 

"Unele, she’s rich—en rich; think 
of that!” cried Violet, as she followed Raby 
into the drawing-room. 

“Dear me! Has she married, or murdered, 
somebody down in Berkehire?” 

“Nel 3 but somebody died, and left her 
all his fortune |” 


" Very good of him—evidently a cave of witch- 
craft, we know each other 4 little 
better,” turning to Ruby, “perhaps you will 
tell us your secret !” 

“If you hadn't been the most ungallant man 
that ever was,” exclaimed Lady tu, “you 
would have looked in her face, and said you had 
found it!” . 

“ Perhaps I thought it, but did not say ft.” 

‘And perhaps you didn’t, ‘which is more 
likely, Have a cup of tea, Raby; I am sure 
you must be dying of thirst,” and Lady Augusta 
moved towards small table, on which the 
five o’lock tea apparatus was seb out, “ Cream 
and sugar?” 

“ No sugar, thanks. When I have drunk my 
tea, I will tell you why I have come back. 

“We heard all about it ;‘and I mean to give 
Lord Chester a very big of my mind!” 

“Better not, my dear,” said her husband, 
prudently, ‘' You might as well talk to a stone 
wall as to Chester. I daresay he will fight shy 
of us for eome time, And meanwhile long 
disappearance of our niece, and her romantic 
return as a milllonaire, gives a new interest to 
cur proeale old house, which is proud to shelter 
such a heroine under its roof!” 


oe 


'OHAPTER XLIL 


“* Benes & letter for you, old fellow!” said 
Lord Felding, puttiog. bis bead in at the door of 
Alverley’s sitting-room {In the hotel at Nice. 


the thought of his own folly, 


“Follow me to the club when you feel in- 
clined |” 

The Viscount nodded, as he stooped to pick up 
the letter, which had fallen on the polished 


8. 

Without looking at the address, he carried it 
with him out on t6 the balcony, where he threw 
himaelf down on a pile of cushions, and proceeded 
to light a cigarette. 

“Copfounded nufsauce Marston turniog up! 
I know if I meet him we shall come to a scrim- 
mage ; and that won't be doing what that pretty 
girl asked me, She wanted me to give him a leg 
Be to that particularly lively horse called 
‘duty’ !” smoking lelsurely as be lay on his 
back. “But,” with « slight smile, “if I tell him 

follow my example, he'll only get to the dogs 
ba a ifferent road to hia own. By-the bye, 
‘wherte’s that letter? It may be from Clem; 
more likely from the governor, with a general 
blow-up all round, Hulloa!”’ as a sadden 


‘Pehange time over his face, and he tora open the 


-envelopé fn frantic haste, 
"Raby—Raby St. Hellfere! “What does ib 


#inking back on the cushions, as if overcome by 
‘*She was huat- 
bugging mé! all the while, and I never saw 
through [t!. Dolt—idiot—-consummsts ass ! 
‘Mistress of theBeeches! Of course she might 
‘be that, s'ugle Ormiarried. Aud the change of 
“name was jast whad she would be likely to think 
of, instead of dragging her father’s through the 


“Tt must get» back to Kogland In less than no 
time, or else she'li think I don’t love her half 
re Oh! wy lost star, I'll have you at 


He scrambled to his feeb on the point of call- 
ing for — but suddenly recollected an 
sppointment for that evening at Monte Carlo. 
Muttering a curse, as he recognised the necessity 
of puttiog off his journey to the next day, he 
resumed bis former position; and, with the 
—— letter stowed away safely next door to 

photograph inside his walstcoat, abandoned 
himself to a delicious reverie, 

In 8 f1w short days they would be together, 
he and ehe, with no scruples to part them, no 
Quixotic notions of honour bo stand between 
them, Qace more he would hold her close to 
his heart and press his happy lips to hers, and 
sage that in afew months ab latest she would 


He had. woeed her penniless and forsaken, 
Now she was rich and surrounded by friends ; 
but thet. was no reason why the heir to the 
Esrldom of Chester and vast estates in several 
counties should be afraid to press bis suit. 

His motives could not be mistaken; and 
surely from her vote, cautious though Ib was 
through maiden modesty, she would be rather 
glad to call him back. 

And then, as the sea eparkled and coquetted 
with the sunshine, and the voices from the 
crowded Promenade des Anglais below rose in 
mingled murmur of repartee and laughter, and 
life passed on in the joyous unconventional 
fashion of the favourite southern city, a shadow 
fell across the heart of the solitary watcher on 
the balcony. 

He remembered the vices which had stained 
his soul—-the wretched habits of dissipation, 
thrown off for a while under a better Influence, 
but resumed too recklessly In a fit of despatr— 
the long list of follies and sins which he had 
misnamed pleasure—aad his courage failed him 
as he thought of offering such a life as this toa 
pure-hearted, stainless gir! ! 

He was not fit to touch the hem of her dress, 
much less her lovely lips! He could not give 
her up—thab was But would she be 
happy with him when she knew what sort of a 
man he really was, and learnt to despise him, 
despise him she must, when her eyes were 
ce opened? He hid his face from the light 
the sun as if they shamed him. 
had rarely indulged in self-examination 
end the task was especially unpleasant. 
had possessed him during ell these years 
could not The flavcur having gone 


Tee 





aF 


t of the fruit, he might well wonder 


mean? Good Heavens! what a fdol I’ve been'l ™ 


why he hed taken so much trouble to pick it; 
bub the doubt was, if he would always find it 
tasteless, and never climb after itagain, Never, 
surely, with an angel by his side! 

Happiness had softened the heart in which 
there had ever been good qualities mixed with 
the bad ; and with quiet gravity he decided that 
aa it was uceless to bother himself about the past, 
if was chiefly necessary to turn his attention to 
the future. When Ruby was his wife, he would 
try to fashion “his life after a more exalted 
pattern, and live for some better, higher purpose 
than the mere enjoyment of the paselng hour. 
He would not tarn 6 preacher ora eaint; neither 
would he give up- going to the Derby, Ascot or 
Sandown Park, or to the polo or pigeon-shooting 
at Hurlingham, &:. He would enjoy 6 run 
with the hounds ag rouch as ever, and a tramp 
after réd-deer over the moore, but he would live 
like an hohest Fogiish gentleman, trying to do 
some to his fellow-creatures, and never be 
obli to fear the pure, sweet glance of his 
wife's eyes. 

“You lazy beggar! Why didn’t you turn 
Pup?’ And Lord Fielding strolled out on to 
‘the balcony with his hatin his hand, as if over- 
come with the heat, “Bolton and Templeton 
will settle the match with us to vight. It is to 
come off to-morrow st five o'clock, according to 
the nt arrangement,” 

I'm off to-morrow, se you must manage to 
do without me ; perhaps Vivian would take my 
plaee,”’ and Alverley lighted another cigarette. 

“Not to be thought of. He can’b shoot 

than his own nose, which is as crooked 
as that’ woman's hat!" nodding towards a lady 
who was passing in a carrisge, “But why 
pere'you going to hook it? Bad news from 
Engiand ?” 

" Ne, not bad exactly, but I must be there.” 

“You must be here, op the contrary, Look 
here, Alverley,” leanlug on the balcony but 
turning an aggrieved countenauce towards his 
friend. “I wont statid being left In the lurch. 
We may pull off the match a little earlier to 
oblige you, and then you can go by the evening 
train, It’s very good of me, for the sun always 
does for tay shooting, and I shan’t see a pigeon if 
it is blazing like to-day.” 

“ How soon shall I be there ?” said Alverley, 
mecditatively. 

“Long before you are wanted, I'll bet. Come 
and have some dinner, or we shall miss our train 
to Monte Carlo.” 

It was a lovely evening. ‘The soft ripple of 
the tideless sea murmured a loving greeting to 
the slumbering shore. The little children, who 
had run bare-footed after the miniature waves, 
had been kidnapped by their nurses and put to 
bed. But whilst the innocent were sleeping, the 
wicked were awake. Outeide, the stars were 
shining In slient majesty, but with a warmer ray 
than in northern climates, as ff from their far- 
off thrones they were interested in the fate of 
the struggling mortals below, and striving by 
their light and sweetness to woo them to some 
thought of Heaven. 

The alr was heavy with the perfume of flowers, 
whilst a breath of wind rustled the wide-spread- 
fog leaves of the palms, A ray of moonlight 
reated on the distant summits of the'Alps, and 
down In the valley a thousand lighte were 
twinkling amongst the shadows; but In the 
gardens around, under the shade of, roses and 
palms, there were many nooks and corners, 
where, unseen In the friendly darkness, love's 
whispers could be unheard by the passing crowd. 

“Stop # moment, Fielding,” said Alverley, 
as in company with several others just arrived 
by the train they reached the plateau in front 
of the celebrated “' Temple of Play.” ‘* Look 
at that view, ien’h it delicious? Parad'se 
regained, and brought to France, instead of”—- 
with some hesitation—“ Arabla.” 

“TE go, the gates of Heaven and hell are pretty 
close together. Turn your back on that, and 
look on this,” 

Doors and windows were wide open, streams 
of light and music poured oub upon the lawn, 
and under the lights were gathered the motley 
crowds, drawn thither from every corner of the 





globe, either by the thirst for excltement or the 
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ALVERLEY SPRANG FORWARD LIKE AN ENRAGED TIGER, AND STRUCK MARSTON A STINGING BLOW ON THE MOUTH, 


° 


equally insatiable greed of gain. The mono- 
tonous call of the crouplers, the exultant chuckle 
of the winners, the despairing groan of the 
raiued, the idle chit-chat of the lookers-on ; the 
music, the laughter, and the sighs—all jsined 
together In a confused mediey. A feeling of 
repuguance to the wretched scene of man’s 
degradation, came over Lord Alveriley ; and if it 
had not been for his friend, who drew hic on, 
he would willingly bave stayed outside and 
smoked a quiet cigarette amongst the roses. 

This night, for the first time since his earliest 
boyhood, gambling had lost ite 22st, and he was 
far from being in bis usually desperate hurry to 
se how much he could lose, 

Fortune rarely smiled upon him, and he more 
often than not left the gaming-table with empty 
pockets ; and yet it had never lost its charm 
until to-night. 

Even as he crossed the threshold he looked 
over his shoulder and gave a lingering look at the 


stars. 

Some subtle instinct seemed to draw him back, 
bat habit was too strong for him, and he yielded 
to the pressure of Fielding's arm. 

" Confoundedly hot!" he grumbled. 

"Yes ; but we shan’t feel it so much after the 
first. There’s Templeton—he looks pretty well 
grilled already. Let us make for bim. Ugh! 
how that woman stinks of patchouli!" 

Elbowing his way through the crowd, Lord 
Fielding made a capital ploneer for Alverley, who 
had « constitutional aversion to any violent 
exertion, except in the way of sport, 

By the time he came up to them in hie lel- 
surely fashion the preliminaries of the match 
were nearly settled, and Captain ‘Templeton was 
saying,— 

“ B lton has been calied by important business 
to Rome or Paris—TI really forget which—but he 
eaid bis friend, Captain Marstor, would take his 
place.” 

** Ob, dear, no!" sald Alverley, quietly. “I 
ov ject to that arrangement !” 

Captain Templeton looked surprised, and 





Cep‘ain Marston, who was standing close behind 
him, stepped forward. 

“On what plea, may I ask?” 

“ You not ask—because you know!” 
looking at him calmly, from head to foot. 

“* Marston is a first-rate shot!” and Temple- 
ton looked uneasily from one to the other, “ He 
beat the American the week before last into a 
cocked hat !"’ 

“‘ Alverley told me before dinner that he 
wished to start for Eogland to-morrow ; #0, per- 
haps, afvr all,” edid Lord Fielding, “we had 
better put off the match till he comes back.” 

* Perhaps eo,” said Alverley, not wishing, for 
Violet Sv. Heller’s sake, to be drawn too far, 

“ Whether you do or not——” began 
with s scowl. 

* Don’t make a fool of yourself 1” sald Tem- 
pleton, in an under-tone, ‘‘ He's not the manu to 
stand any nonsense!” trying to him away. 

Marston shook him off, and p’ himself in 
front of his former friend. 

“] demand an explanation ! ” 


“You may —but it is unnecessary.” 
“To Is not; and I will have it!” his chest 
heaving with paealon, 


**Do you want me to tell the whole room what 
I think of you?” slowly, a: if in expostulation. 

‘* Yea!” in a lond voice, as his excitement 
broke through ali bounds. “And 1’il tell them 
in return, how, under your own fathor’s roof, you 
made dishonourable love to Mise St.’ 

He never got any further, for aprarg 
forward like an euraged. tiger, and hit him a 
atinging blow on the mouth. 

Marston tottered, and would have fallen, but 
for those who were bebiad, and aiding seized 


Women screamed, men pushed esgerly forward 
to see what the scuffle was about, and even the 
players cast a glance over thelr shoulders, roused 
for an instant from the delirium of play. 

Captain Marston wiped che blood from his lip, 
and looked with flashing eyes at Alverley, who 





stood perfectly calm and aw pag de the centre 
of the crowd, quietly waiting fur the sequel. 
“After this,” he par Yd distinctly as his 
swollen lip would allow him, ‘you cannot refase 
me the enticinetion’ Of 6 gentionsa |” 
Lord Alverley bowed with careless indif- 


ference, 
‘No; although I do not consider you one!” 
Captain Marston turned away withond a 
word, though his face was white with suppressed 
passion, beckoning to Templeton to follow him. 
" Fielding, I know I can trust to you, and let 
mth as quickly as possible ; for, come 
what will, I must start for England to-morrow.” 
© Of course—I’m at your service; but, you 
penny a fight him. Duelling is an 
ex ” 


In Kogland—bub not here. I couldn’t show 
ay ee ee eee 
if I let it pass. ” with a frown, ‘they 
might have theught it true 1” 

© And It wasn’t!” with a quick look into his 


He stood for a moment in silence con- 
templating the scene before The earth had 
never seemed eo fair to him before. What wae 





























SPENCER BLYTHE PRESSED FORWARD, AND ASSISTED BERRY TO MOUNT THE STEPS. 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


are any woman who is 
unl toabtract him ; and so impervious 
is he to that often those who would will- 


i 
i 
ay | 
i! 
fF 
Fg 


6 at what she has only makes him 
= and resolve more decidedly to go on with 
game, 
_ He, of all men, well knows how entirely « single 
indiseretion can put a girl In a man’s power, and 


g 
4 
i 





“— more than ever her mistake in putting her- 
so at his mercy. Instinctively she feela she 
will not receive rauch grace at his hands. 

© Passy’s attendant must not be less vigilant 
fn her service now that he has received a name 
and an identity,” he remarks, smiling, and striv- 
ing to win an glance from the demure 
Hotle face bent so intently over her soup-plate, 

"IT do nob understand you,” coldly, 

"Then your memory is a short one for the 
fairy-tales you tell!” 

“T daresay ; I do not pretend to any talend 
that way.” 

“Of course you do not pretend anything ; 
ladies never do," with an almost imperceptible 
sneer; but alight as it is Borry detects it, and 
flushes a di , angrier crimson. 

Captain , watching ber from another 
table, wonders what could have been said to cause 
the brilliant colour which gives to the varying 
face ite only charm, the bared throat and 
arms of creamy whiteness making it more con- 
spicuous still. 

Mr. Blythe, too, is not slow to admire, and grows 
more ardent still in his proposed pursuit. That 
ehe should treat him with disdain only adis to 
his eageroess ; « speedy success has little excite- 
ment in it, and he prefers beginning with a little 
aversion, 

"* It ig your firet visit to India?” he goes on 

ly, as she does not reply, 

" Yes,” laconical 


ly. 

“If you take such glowing cheeks there you 
ees Sik ponte ta\Uapeee A committee of 
pasty-faced Jadies will sit upon you at once and 

you without e hearing.” 


* And the people?” with an involuntary emile 


CLG cas this minen Gobipeion, T wlepinn 
. are same 
Perhaps they are a little fonder of galety, scandal, 


are 
and the other ills to which our flesh is heir.” 





" Nob a glowing account.” 

"If you want that you must go to someone 
younger and more euthaslastic. I have outlived 
my allusions,” 

“ Then I am sorry for you,” decidedly. 

“Thank you very much. You mean that no 
amount of knowledge acquired can compensate 
_ for the disappointment that Is gained with 
in?’ 

“Yea, that is what I meant, bat I don’t think 
I could have expressed it 20 well,” 

“You do yourself an injustice, I am con- 
fident you could do anything, even to remember- 
ing the fairy tale you told this morning.” 

be malicious emile which accompanies this 
makes Berry draw up her little head In proud 
silence. She had been thawing to him before, 
but freezes again at this fresh allusion to what 
she wishes to forget, 

**Oaptain Sowerby,” turning to her other 
neighbour, “ia nob the band playing very loudly 
to-night ?” 

Captain Sowerby assents, protesting he fs 
almost deafened by the sounds, which, in point 
of fact, are less obtrusive than they had been the 
night before ; but then civilisation has ite de- 

, and necessitates the exchange of many 
mesniogiess sentences, 

Mr. Blythe, who is not soon abashed, goes on 


easily ,— 

“Do you know I was Interested in your story? 
All fairy tales have a great attraction for me, 
and, of course, especially yours, I—I am so 
fond of cate!” 

He looke so droll as he says this, and so unlike 
anyone who would in reality possess the tastes 
he had professed, that Berry laughs, and then 
inconsequently flies Into a passion with bim for 
ha msde her lose her standing-point of 

ed disspprobation. 

“Why do you teaze me sof If you will 
persist tn mentioning it 1”—-she cays, with a 
queer mixture of childish wrath and womanly 
indignation—" I will never speak to you again!” 

He fs grave instantly, 
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" Agreed; let it be a bond between us, a 
secres not to be divulged,” he murmurs, with a 
degree fof famillarity that maddens the girl still 
more as she cannot reasonably object to what 
she has herself proposed. She has 
and pre ato the mire, and the bold, brown 









know! ” with a bright, upward glance, which 
makes the man think that grey eyes are sweeter 
and more expressive than any others which 
Providence has given women to his sex. 

“It is only that I would liks to put you on 
your guard against him. He is not exactly the 
er of man would introduce to my sisters—if I 

ap Pgs 

“Why 1.” with femialne curiosity, and feeling 
something of that interest even pure women do 
feel for, the black sheep that are marked 


v Porgive me ; I would rather not say. I do 
not like speaking agalast a man who, if nota 
f exactly; is an equaintance of some years’ 


8 tyes” ey 
* You thinks velled Innuendo Is safer, perhaps?” 


says , sharply, perversely inclined ‘to take 








angry movements, 
go after her; but when he Me; 
his place again, and order another ‘ba € 
he kuows there is no n for: te, 
and sinks back again into boy lat Dot | 
= make her exit more n é q 


é. ; > ¢ 
When he strolls up on,deck ae qnarter-of-an- 
hour later, he finds her leaning | t the side 
of the vessal, and looking up Inte the sky, which 
to-night is lighted by such myriads of stars, and 


bright a moon, that the expression of her face 
3 as clearly essen as tb-were. noonday 
The eyes a Uttle see her thoughts 
now were with the’ past; her a llttle stern, 
with some present vexation that she cannot ab 


effectually dispel. 

Captaia Carew thinks is the prettiest face he 
has ever sven, and feels horribly Inclined to tell 
her eo, 

“To is s lovely night!’ he begins, substituting 
& very common-place remark for the one which, 
though as obvious, would have been certalaly 
more disconcerting. 

She starts, and tarns round, 

“Ie it you! Iam glad——” 

She had meant to express her pleasure that it 
is not her tormentor of the dinner-table who has 
joined her ; but, suddenly thinking better of {t, 
leaves the sentence in its flattering incomplete- 
ness. He is, and looks, more pleased than 
yes'erday he would have believed any woman's 
words could have made him. 

* Yes, itis E! If you will let me sit here I 
promise not to disturb your reverie |” 

‘'My reverie ie best disturbed ; it was not a 
pleasant one !’’ 

“Not! Looking at you I can scarcaly credit 
that,” with a emiling, disbelieving glance, as he 
acate himself beside her. 

Berry pouts discontently. 

*“{ know what you mean. You think I am 
too young to have a trouble or ® cate; you 
think “ 

“I thiok both troubles and cares are chiefly 
fanciful as yet,” still amiling. 

She touches her black dress expressively. 

“fT am an orphan!” she says, simply. 

‘*T beg your pardon ;I ought to bave thought 
of that, seeing your black frock. And the loss 
ds fresh to you still, and very bitter of course!” 
he says, with quick remorse, 

erry, a suspicion even of fa'ss senti- 
ment, and knowing that it was more horror than 
sorrow she felt at her father’s death interposes 
hastliy. 

** My mother died too long ago for me to know 
what I have loch. And—and I do not like speak 
of the reat,” 

He changes the subject at ence, but to Berry 
the new topic he chooses is scarcely more 
welcome, 

“‘Mr. Blythe—have you known him before!” 
he questions, curiouely. 

“No—oh, no ! Why do you ask?” 

“Tam afrald you would call it preeumption on 
my pert if I auswered you.” 

You cau try! Iwill not promise forgiveness, 
but a fault confessed is half explated, you 


. 











ft already | gt 
Leiasoge, confiden 


Mh . ¢ was for your sake I spoke | ” reprosehfally 
- # Lkno 


w;and I am very ungrateful. 
vwhat I said!” holding out her 





Please 
hand 


: Ve ey 

Ay spat ‘Ad-slow to let it go. The little 

' lie a gly in bis, without a 

ter or a thought of anything unusual in the 

towarnme, I bate hing f” 
_ Her hand fs relinquished so sudden!y’ that she 
abarts, and ‘wens diieee why nocomment has been 
made on the remark. which iustinotively she 
knows muat have given pleasure. « 

It fe Mr. Blythe who, with the evident faten- 
tion of Interrupting téte & téte, comes lelsura- 
ly towards them, and stays the expression 

Berry jumps to her feet. 

“ Don’t let me think that I am disturbing you,” 
gays new-comer, languidly, ‘‘or I will go 
away?” 

“ Go!” is on the tip of Berry’s tongue, but she 
substitutes for it the conventional phraee, “ Not 
at all,” and shoots such a fierce glance ab his 
dark, smiling face, that a man less bold and 
determined might have accepted its obvious 
meaning end retired. But not so has the Hon, 
Spencer Biythe obtained and kept his character 
for unscrupulousness aud irresistibility. 

" Then, if lam really nob in the way, I will 
stop and finish my cigar. You don’t object to 
tobacco out of doors?” questioningly, and with 
a calmness ensured by the knowledge that what 
he is emoking {s the most delicate and fragrant 
weed that money can procure, 

‘Not at alll” saya Berry, agaio ; and then, 
turning to Captain Carew, ‘‘I am going below. 
Good-night !” 

A dark scowl comes over Mr. Blythe's face 
at what he lowardly anathematises as “' the 
impudence of the child,” He is so little accus- 
tomed to rebuff that {b requires all his self- 
command to answer, smiling still— 

“Ab! then you are decelying me, after all | 
Yo do object to smoking, and would not confess, 
If you have so little confidence in me, I shall 
feel justified in giving you a reason for your 
distruat, You cannot expec me to keep true to 
our agreement? if you have no faith.” 

He has thown away bis cigar and now looks 
langhingly in her eyes, with a veiled menace ia 
his glance, however, that is meant to wara, But 
jn 8 ignores him completely, and nodding 
another good-nigit’ to Oaptain Carew, walks 
quickly away. 

A bow has feilen from her dress, a little ecrap 
of black ribbon ; but, insignificant as it fs the 
eyes «f both men fall upon it, with something 
of the same triumphant gleam; but Captain 
Carew is the quicker, and before, Berry has 
reached the top of the companion-ladder is at 
her side, holding it in his hand. 

“Tt le your bow—you dropped it!” he says, 
giving it to her ipa see 

She takes it with such emiling thanks that he 
{s ettiboldened to say more, 

**Do not tempt me again!” he whispers, 
eoftly. ‘A flower first, then a bow ; you muat 
think I am Sb. Kevin himeeli, I warn you, the 


third time I shall not be so honest,” 





The little crimson glowing face is turned away 


satisfaction which has been on Captain Carew's | 


in such pretty confusion, that with one lic zering 
preesure of the hand, in pity he releases ber and 
lets it go; but he stands some minutes zg: cing 
after her, unconsclous of the emiling glances 
that are following his movements, or the dark, 
aogry, yet half-contemptuous looks of the man 
whom for the present he seems to be euconss. 
fully rivaling. 

There Is such a strange, new feeling in his 


heart that there is no room for any other senas. 
tion, not even hops, nor the fear that later on is 
inseparable from love. 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Berry's lovers afford some amusement to the 
idlers om board who have no pressing affairs of 
their own to engage their attention. Before 
they: reach Malta, speculation is already rife as 
to which fs the favoured one, and bets are freely 
circulated among the more sporting part of 
the community, upon the likelihood of an engage. 
ment being announced before they arrive at 


vot Bl 
. Mr, Blythe las his taeties, and is 
more successful in his advances now. He is 2 
penitent and reverential, that Berry feels 
remorseful for her former rudeness, and strives 
to make amends by a quiet gentlexess so foreign 
to her nature, that, had he known her better he 
ht have taken alarm. 

" it ts, he only plumes himself upon his 

tact and Infallible kaowledge of the female 


* It storming the citadel does not answer, 
Pome can always etarve them ffto raising the 
Valege, It ls a mere question of time,” he 
thinks to himself, com tly blowing off a 
cloud of smoke from his cigar and watching it 
dreamily, as it rises in circles, and then evapo- 
rates. 

Captain Carew, who is standing not far {, 
looks at him with grave disapproval. He, too, 
has been a little deceived by Berry’s alterei 
manner, and the thought sometimes crosses his 
mind, that the hate of which she spoke must 
have soon béen overcome, or elee that iy has 
never existed. 

With him she Is so bright and saucy that he 
cannot think ft-Ts°a mask to hide her deeper 
thoughts, or that she avoids anything more 
— because ashe is afraid of him—and of 


He has had so little fntercowrss with women 
that no wonder he is doubtful, and jealous of 
this man who looks so self-confident and secure 
in his own attractions, Fortune seems to be 
favouring the other, too, for Captain and Mrs. 
Sowerby both encourage his attentions, elther for 
his. supposed merits, or on account of that 
handle to his name which he has almost in- 
variably found of service in the prosecution of 
his plans, . 

Tne ship ia steaming slowly Mate port. A'ready 
a crowd of « boats surround it and try to 
land with their wares, the Inevitable sponges, 
laces and corals, all the worst and dearest of 
their kind, 


of ponprecter. 


Presently Berry comes up, and, regardless of 
her two admirers, walke slowly pcross the deck 
and leans over the side, Simultaneously they 
stroll over and join her and simultaneously 
glance angrily at each other for so doing, but it 
is too late to retreat. 

‘Are you golog on shore!” asks Usptaln 
Carew, rather aimlessly, seeing that landing ot 
Malta is the one oasis in the voyage which re 
conciles the passengers to their fates. 

"I believe I am to have the pleasure of escort- 
ing Mre, Sowerby and Miss Scardale myself, 5° 
am in @ poeition to answer your question fn the 
efficmative,” observes Mr. Blythe, with an un- 
dertone of triumph {fn his languid volee. : 

Berry turns round with something of her old 


ay EF 
“T wish you would call me by my right na, 
Mr. Blythe!” 

“T did not dare,” he anawers, with gentle im- 





pertinence, ‘' And yet it is euch a swoot name— 
Berry |” 
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is too indignant to explain, knowing that 
Berennty says he will turn to his own ad- 
vantage. Bright and clever as she is, sh@ {s no 
match for this man, whose assurance carries him 
through much that mere talent for repartee 
could not accomplish, She turns her back to 
chim and addresses Captain Carew. d 
“ Come with us,” she says, affably, “ Captain 
Sowerby has some business, so will not be with 
us all time, and three can never well walk 
» 
He accepts eagerly, and then ss he murmurs 
his thanks a sudden misgt comes upon him 
whether perhaps she does nob mean him as an 
escorts b0 Mrs. Sowerby to secure an anin- 
perrupbed téte-2-téte with bis rival. But he dis- 
misses the idea as unworthy. 
“How slowly we move; I don’t believe we 
shall be really ia before luncheon,’ continues 
, impatiently. 

** You will bs able to land in half-an-hour, if 
you wish |” he contradicts, smiling, 

“T don’t belleve it!” 

“Then back your opinion, Will you bet me 
discretion 1” 

*'T don’t know what a discretion Is!” very 
doubtfully. , 

“To is an article to be chosen at the discretion 
of the loser !”, 

“ Rather a risk of course, and we should each 
have to trust a little to the generosiby of the 
other!” 

** Don’t trast to anyone,” pats In Mr, Blythe, 
legly. ‘It never pays!” 

wf am not a Jew, Mr, Blythe; and don’b 
expect cent, per cent,” 

“Then {6 is a bet?” aske Osptain Carew, 


tly. 

"Yos; it isa bet!” 

* She looks up at both men defiantly, as though 
challe their possible disspprobation. 

With her faults and thonghtlessness 
Berry is nob one whit fast, and has been driven 
into this, her ficat bet, by a verse inclination 
to go agalnst Mr. Blythe’s advice. Besides, she 
ds conscious that with Captain Carew she can 
safely venture more than with any other man 
would be 4. 

A woman’s Instinct is fortunately keen, and 
stands her in good stead where knowledge and 


bes 2 ere ptain Sowerby her 
ast 4 5) abtracts at- 
tention, and she goes over to his side. Mra, 
Sowerby is there talking, and laughing at the 
persistence of the men in boats, who are trying to 
sell thelr wares even before they are allowed to 
go on deck, 

Berry soon forgets all about her admirers in 
the {Interest this novel scene affords. The dark 
‘faces of the Maltese contrasted with their gaud 
clothes ; and the bright, golden oranges, Shieh 
are their cipal articles of sale, look very gay 
against the dark water; and the soldiers who 
bave had no communication with the outer 
world these last few days, relieve themselves now 
by a shout of badinage to and fro that, if not 
always refined, at least adds to the motley merri- 
ment. Tne ship is still moving on slowly, with 
ite nolsy satellites, when the luncheon bell rings; 
perk te remembering, hastily pulls oub her 
wa 


“You have won!” Mr, the, at her 
= “I wish you would bet Phe with 
me ” 

“No, thank My first experience Is 
sufficient, I might 1 not be 0 recon peor Me 
tine!” she answers, curtily. 

Bat when she meets Captain Carew at the 
pa or saloon door — = oth 
pored unwilling to abide con- 
sequences iter bet. *. 

“ Luncheon was a quarter-of-an-hour earlier 
to-day, so we have nether of us won |” she says, 

a 


quickly, 

“What a shameful evasion of your responal- 
bilities,” he answers, smiling. will never 
admit you into Tattersall’s if you play fast-and- 
loose with your ts like that!” 

s ms mp ~ am i that way. tir don’t 
pprove of ladies iting!” with uneasy 
severity, 





“Then I will not try to lead you in to it 


“And it is all right?” with a sigh of relief, 
for somehow she does not like accepting any- 
thing at his hands, more especially when it is 


gained thus. 

“I don’t know what you call all right! I 
canuot abandon my privileges this time, what- 
ever [have promised for the future, You see 
a discretion is a peculiar sort of bet ; the winner 
has nothing to say to it; everything is in the 
loser’s hands, and I havea very strict code of 
honour. about these things,” gravely. 

**T think you are very unfair.” 

** Don’t say that, please,” 

“ Unkind, then. Why should you force me 
into a falee position like this?” half-angrily. 

** Because it is such a pleasure to give you 
anything ; because ib is my dearest wish to give 
you all that I have in the world.” 

Bat Berry_has gone before he can say more, 

In the one startled glance she had time to 

ve she had read something of the truth in 

earnest eyes, and with the wild timidity 
of a atartled fawn flies before be can tell the 
rest. 


He follows her through the swinging doors, 
hoping the best from her confusion and nothing 
loth at the delay. A public passage is scarcely the 
place for a declaration, and, besides, he is per- 
haps nob unwilling to keep his liberty a little 
longer. That final forfeiting of all, from which 
there is no going back, {# always a wrench to the 
masculine mind. What is lost by 16 is well 
understood ; what gained a problem only the 
future can solve, 

Captain Carew, who has never been subject 
to female Influence before, shrinks a little from 
this leap into the unknown, and feels it almost a 
reprieve, 

Perhaps it is as well thas women with their 
quick impulses, and their reckless willingness 
to rlek everything at the cali of love, cannot 
always know the thoughts in their lover's minds. 
They would have small patience with the pros 
and cons that are calmly argued out ; and would 
not believe fn & love that, in their idea, such 
caution must chill if not destroy, 

Meanwhile Berry eats her luncheon as in a 
dream, aud when at lest It is over, and the boata 
are walting to take them on shore, she keeps 
close by Mre. Sowerby, and effectually prevents 
the approach of an elee by adopting a confi- 
dential tone that the subjects on which she fs 
conversing do not exactly justify. Mrs. Sowerby 
looks at her in soma bewilderment, She hae 
never fathomed the character of the girl who, 
for the time being, fs under her charge, nor is 
she ever likely to do so, She can only hope 
that ft will all end for the beat, and that she 
may be able some day to lay claim to having had 
the honour of ne the future Lady 
Blythewood during the time the courtship was 
progressing. Who knows, too, that Berry may 
feel gratitude for her assistance, and repay her 
by an fnvitation to stay at Castle Blythewood | 

As these Chateaux d’Espagne are built in her 
brala, the woman's pale cheeks flush, and her 
dim eyes brighten—forgetting for the time the 


ngs, | a shifts of poverty and her burden of little 


dren, all unprovided for, in the brilliant 
prospect of the glories that may awalt her tn 
the success of another. So deep fs she in 
thought that for some time she does not notice 
Berry has dropped behind with Captain Carew, 
and that the mainstay of her castle-building is 
walking rather ruefully at her alde. 

he sey a start, and comes at orce to earth, 
odin hopes in da of belong wrecked. 

To walk four abreast In those narrow streets 
{s impossible, and she has no reasonable excuse 
for breaking up the téte 2-téte. She can only 
keep ad every other minute, and 
thus prevent the distance widening between 
them, And the girl seconds her efforts, feeling 


a new shyness, only too glad to escape from 
it by a general conversation. The af:ernoon 
passes quickly in g and looking over the 


err and the wo! l old church, St. John’s ; 
ishing up by eating ices and drinking chocolate 
at a funny little shop with which both men have 
an old acquaintance from having several times 


landed, golog to-aud-fro between England and 
India, They at last returned on board ship to 
dresa for dinner and the opera. In these arrange- 
ments, Mre. Sowerby full of a new fear only half 
allayed by Berry’s persistent limpartiality during 
the afternoon, does not include Captain Carew. 
He manages, however, to catch Berry for a 
moment fn the saloon, ready to start ; her little 
white cloak and hood, with swansdown border, 
drawn closely round her, and fluttering a big 
black fan, 

It {s the first time he has seen her in anything 
but rigid black, and she looks so sweet and baby- 
like that he feels Inclined to take up that morn- 
ing’s subject where he ieft li cif. But his ballf- 
formed design ts speedily frustrated, for in her 
fright at what she thinks is near, she adopts a 
cold, preoccupied air that anyone as sensitive as 
Captain Carew could not misteke or ignore. 

“Are you walting for Mra. Sowerby?” he 
begine, hesitatingly. 

** Yea, it is very late | 
ing now 1’ 

“T shall see you ab the opera!” 

* T suppose so, unless the houes is very large.” 

"It would bea very, very large houee indeed, 
fn which I could not‘find you. Don’t fancy you 
could hide yourself from me so casily |’ 

‘I have no wish to play bo-peep, Capiain 
Carew,” she says, indifferently, 

“Leb me put my mark upon you, and then 
there will be no fear cf your being lost to me for 
long,” he answers, audaciously, and with a 
sudden quick movement, for which she is not 
prepared, clasps something round her neck, 

For a wonder the saloon is empty, and no one 
is there-to see her but a steward at the other 
end, who is too busy and too uninterested to 
notice what fs golpg on; but just as she puts up 
her hands with an indignant movement to dis- 
place whatever is there, the door of the ladies’ 
cabin {is opened, and Mrs. Sowerby sails in, 

‘*Now, Berry, are you ready?” she aske, 
crossly, as she looks around for Mr. Blythe in 
vain, 

“ Quite ; I have been waliing.” 

The girl is fumbling still at her neck; bub 
Captain Carew bends down under pretence of 
moving a chair from ber way, and manages to 
whisper, — . 

" Leave it there, it was an agreement, and you 
have no right to break your word.” 

Her face flushes rebelliously, but her hand 
falls obediently to her side. 3 

Mr. Blythe joins them, with Capta'n Sowerby, 
and together they go down to the boat, Itisa 
fine night, only inasmuch os there is no ratn. 
There is 9 cold wind blowing, and no moon nor 
stars, 

In the darkness Berry fartively puta up her 
hand to her throat to guess what it is has been 
fastened on to it like a mauacle, a symbol of the 
slavery to which a woman must always submit 
when she loves a strong-willed man. 

They dine in the coffee-room of an hotel, and 
at first Berry is so busy scanning the numerous 
strange faces (for several men-of-war are lying 
In the harbour) that she forgets what has hap- 
pened, Then Mrs, Sowerby recalls it to her 
mind, 

“Are you going to adopt the Fastern idea 
that colours may be worn in mourulng?” she 
acks, with a slight accent of reproof. 

“{—I don’t understand,” {fs the stammeréd 


ly. 
wt Tbe beads you are wosring, they are wy 
pretty, you know, but a little incongruous wit 
crape, don’t you think?” 

**T will take them off,” eagerly. 

"No, don’t do that now. Ib would be a pity, 
they sufb you so well, Red is quite your 
colour !” 

" Red!” echoes Berry, aghast. 

“Yes, quite red. Pink coral is more fashion- 
able I suppose, but I always preferred the other. 
No! don’t take it off, silly child! Ib looks so 
well with black, does it not, Mr, Blythe?” 

“Tt is charming,” ts the prompt reply. 

“Miss Berry ts always charming,” declares 
Captain Sowerby, warmed into momentery 


We ought to be start- 





a by the bright, blushing face by his 
6, 
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And Berry desiete from her useless efforts, 
The clasp is atiff, and she does not know how it 
goes ; eels unwilling to disobey the 
giver’s wish. ‘ 

The worst is over now; no one elee is likely 
to notice what she is wearing, or at least draw 
attention to it in her . 

She resigns herself to her fate, with » little 
relieved sigh ; the beads, to her excited fancy, 
seeming to caress and clasp her neck like the 
hand of a friend, or lover. 

The opera-house is full that night, but even in 
the first rapid glance round, Berry scee where 
Captaln Carew is sittizg, and is glad that his 

meets here at once, as though he had been 
anxiously waiting fer her coming. In her sudden 
joy she smiles and touches her neck with her 


y 

It is the first direct encouragement she has 
given him, and his heart beate so high in re- 
sponse to it that he can scarcely restrain himself 
from joining her at once ; and yet he knows tha? 
he could not be so near without betraying what 
is In bie thoughie. The evening seems inter- 
trainable, 

When the last song is over, and the final 
chorus thundered out, he goes quickly to the 
door to see her, and to # to her, If only 
ene word. But by some miechance he misses 
her. 

He hurries quickly through the noisy street, 
thickly peopled still with the persevering Mal- 
teae who are loth to slesp while there iz a chance 
of making one more sou out of their vieitors, 
Steadily refusing all offers of guidance from the 
clamorous throng, he soon reaches the quay, and 
by lucky chance the boat Captain Sowerby bas 
engaged {is only just leaving the shore. 

He steps in and takes his place—scarcely 
seen in the darkness—and quite content to sit 
silent listening to Berry’s clear young voice, as 
she discusses the night's amusement and regrets 
ite termination. 

When they get alongside the transport he 
pushes forward to aesiet her up the ladder; but 
someone is before him, and in the light of a Iau- 
tern, which is flashed down from the ship's ride, 
he can clearly distinguish the face and figure of 
Spencer Blythe, 

Oae hand holds here as she steps cautiously 
on to the lowest rung of the narrow ladder, 
the other he lays audaciously on the snowy 
swausdown that bordere her cashmere cloak. 
He stoop-, too, and whispers something in ker 


ear, 

It is only one word; but on the beasrer’s heart 
it falls like a weight of lead, accompanied as it fs 
by « caressing gesture. 

** Passy!” 

Aod there Is no word of rebuke, 

The girl springs up the ladder with the spsed 
and grace of an antelope, but Captain Carew 
eannot see her face, and there is nothing to bell 
him that the familiarity has been disvastefal to 
her, or in any way resented. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue rubber trade is nuw keenly interested in 
& new product which is put upon the market 
under the name of “' perchoid.” It isa combina- 


tion of ofl and litharge, which has been heated to [ 


an extremely high temperature, then cooled with 
oF protracted and thorough agitation, Shbreds 
of fibre sre placed in the compound and ex 

to the air. They thus become wholly oxodised 
and are then pub through heavy rollers. The 
preparation has somewhat the colour and appear- 
ance of amber. It fe susceptible of very fine aub- 
division and can be rolled to an almost transparent 
sheet, It is water-proof and very durable ; the 
cost of It is the merest trifle as compared with 
that of rubber, Oce of fte futures ie thought to 
be in the making of pneumstic tyres, its gresb 
durability, strength and elasticity being favour- 
able for such a purpose, Anotber use is said to 
be in electrical appliances, It is perfect as an 
insulator, and as it never breaks or cracks and 
always adheres closely to the wire, Its great value 
for such employment fs apparent, 





A VAIN LOVE, 


—0t— 
(Continued from page 296.) 


“How can I tell?” in a sudden access of 

and despair, “I loved him, and I have 

t him ; but 1 am nob the only sorrowful one 
in the house! Oh! if you could see my father, 
my poor, miserable, remorseful father, even you 
would pity him!” 

“Heaven forbid that I should do otherwise! 
I consider his punishment infinitely ter than 
his sin. The man who was so merc to bia 
ought to have a heavy heart. But, child, surely 
you will not allow Herbert his freedom merely 
to lose it again to Misa Collison 1” 

“What else can I do?! Can I win back his 
love} No, no; dead love does not revive again | 
Can I bear to see him wretched? Oh, no! 
Rather let me soffer all my life than any years 
of his should be made bitter 1” 

**You are an angel, Hero! I hoped one day 
to call you daughter. I should have gladly re- 
signed my position in the Hall to you; but I 
will never countenance Hetty Collison’s presence, 
aud so I told Herbert,” “ 

As she speaks Hetty enters the room, and, 
seclng who the visitor fs, assumes 9 deprecatory, 
shy air, which, however, fails to impoee on the 
astate, warm-hearted old lady. 

“So you are the girl my son has chosen in 
Mies Vyvash’s piace?” 

“He has done me the honour to offer me his 
name, madam,” softly; ‘*but he had first ob- 
tained his release from Hero,”’ 

*Humph! Come here, and leb me look at 
you,” and as Hetty obeys, she peers up into 
the bold, handsome face with anything but 
favour, 

“Your beauty has bewitched him,” she says 
at last, ‘Men are proverbially fools where a 
lovely woman fs concerned. But you will soon 
disillusionise him ; you will make his life a 
burden sud a misery to him, You are falee and 
cruel, bold and unprincipled, and when you come 
to the Hall I shall leave it.” 

“Tam very glad you have arrived at sch a 
sensible Sectelon,” Hetty retorts, inzolently, 
**as I shall not be under the painful necessity of 
requesting you to leave,” and with a short laugh 
she turns away. But at the window she pauces, 

“ Knowing your pride, madam, I believed you 
would prefer Heibert’s wife to bave no stain 
upon her name. Few people care to consort 
with convicta or their daughters,” and with a 
contemptuous glance at the two women, she 
steps out upon the lawn, and goes to meet her 
lover, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wen Charles Ingram hears of Hetty’s en- 
gagement, he threatens vengeance, terrible and 
speedy, upon Herbert Norman; but ae Hetty 
only laughe at him, and Hero is openly con- 
temptuous, he contente himself with meking 
violent plunges at the walls and doors with a 
carving knife, by way of Ulustrating how he will 
serve bis rival. 

It fa, however, a curious and noteworthy fact 
that when Herbert enters the house Jugram leaves 
ib with more epeed than is consistent with 
dignity. 

The slow and dreadful days drag on, and life is 
intolerable alike to Vyvash and his daughter, 

“ Hero,” be says, one morning, “this state of 
things fe killing me. Ohild! child! can you 
suggest no way of escape} Ishall go mad with 
the shame and misery of it all.” 

She leans her head upon her hands, and —— 
lost in thought ; bat suddenly her face flushes 
with new hope. She lifts herself erect, and 
whiepers hurriedly,— 

“Yes, dear, I have found away. We will run 
away from our own home, We will find some 
new place in which to bide, and we will be happy 
—oh, so happy together |” 

He does not ebare her hopefulness, 





“We shall find ; 
a @ shall escape impossible ; Ingram |, 


answers, cheerfully, “and og mg lia 
word as impossible in your vocabulary.” me 
pass 


bonnet and heavy veil. Her beau le 
under the un bonnet, 


“Shall I dol” gr gre with a falnt 
smile, “Ifyou met me in the street, would you 
know me, deer? Ah! your eyes eay no. Weil, 
now, listen. To-night, when am ie safe in 
his room, you must shave off all this venerable 


beard, and alter your ap’ to the best of 
your ability. Then I steal down to you. 
Leave the * window open, because through 


that we must our escape. We shall walk 
to the station. I will take third-class tickets for 
London, Once there we shall be safe ; and Mrs, 
Norman, who is in the plot, will write us from 
time to time, so that we shali not be nt of 
the enemy’s movements. Leave a note for Ingram 
to the effect that be shall be paid a certain sum 
quarterly on application to your solicitor, as long 
as he aflence.” 

She gives him all the details of her plan clearly 
and concisely ; takes upon herrelf the leadership 
{n all things ; isso quiet, so brave, so intelligent, 
race Mr. Vyvash regards her with unmitigated 
we er. e 

When dinner {s announced she takes her place 
quietly, and with a smile upon her lips. Volun- 
tarily she-addreseee Ingram, and plies him with 
wine, although ft must be confessed he does nob 
need apy persuasion to fill his glass sgain and 


In wonder at the change in her, he says, 


coarsely ,—- 
“I say, what's up? You're denced amiable 
all at once |” 
PS she answers, with no change of expres- 
oa,— 
“Matters bave been so uncomfortable of late 
that I have made up mind to make the best of » 
bad bargain. If weare to remain in the same 
house it will be pleasanter to exerciss some 
civility to each other.” 

“Ah! you find I'm a man of my word, and 
It’s the best policy to be friendly with me, Why, 
bless you, I could floor you as easily as I can 
break this!’ and he dashes hie glass to the 
ground, 

She will not show her disgust. 

“Doubtless ; I should not like to make tria) 
<et strength,” and she smiles brightly up at 


He has now drunk eufficient wine to render 
him nolsy; a littl more, and he growe 
amorous, and presently he will be quurreisome. 
In her heart Hero is woefully afraid, and she bas 
= need of courage to-night. Presently she 


” You will join us soon fo the drawiug-room |” 
ehe says, ‘ Hotty will have pleasure in singing 
to you.” 


* Ob, I say ; don’t go 1” he cries, trying 
to catch her skirts; bub eludes him cleverly. 

* Remember, we ehall walt for you,” she sayr, 
and so slips from the room. 

Three hours later a little dark figure steals 
along the corridors, pauses a Moment at Hetty’s 
room, from whence comes the sound of regular 
breathing; then, swiftly and solselessly, goes 
downstaire. The dining-room door fs thrown 
open, aod on # couch lies Charles Ingram, deep 
tag of Sanka, Hare prose 

ith a , Hero 6 
+ malas . Her father is asleep in his chair, but 
reseed 

eather | aoe “wake! There is 
no time to lore! Hush! no noize, dear, cr be 
will be roused, Are you qui'e ready ?” 
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enters, 

* A letter for you, Miss Vyvash!” she says, 
in a tone of curlosity ; for the first-floor lodgers 
received 20 much as a post-card. 

Hero flashes htly as she glances at the 
handwriting ; and, alone with her father, 


again saye— 

“To is from Mrs, Norman. Shall I read it to 
you now, dear?” 

"Yes; I find no news In the paper this morn- 
fog,” and his voles is querulous. “ Our present 
mode of life is most melancholy.” 

“Tt will be better when spring comes, dear,” 
abs snewers gently, and, her letter, 
begins to read :-— 


: 


some display. They left for Nice at 

intend to be absent a month, When they retarn 
I shall be gone, as the same house cannot shelter 
that woman and myvelf, I don’t know where I 
shall pitch tent, but, if you will have me, I 
shall aul te tenn a toe uh aa gon 
whilet my plans ere maturing, 

eat Daa temas cok Gant 3A, pertae 
wicked to rejoice the death one’s 


+H i : 
sigiltt 
Er fs it 
IHD 
tiles 
ge pegey? 
Heuli 
plisetie: 





{b was useless for Linsell to lock up the cellar, 
for then he procured wines from the ‘ Green 


“ Well, on Thursday, he iavited somes men 
from the viliage to dine with him, and I suppose 
the orgies were fearful. When they were all 
gone he lay down u @ couch aud went to 
sleep. No one distur him, and when Lineell 
went down in the morning he found him still 
in the same position, and the room unnaturally 
stil. He to him and trled by every con- 
cetvable means to rouse him, but failed; and 
getting frightened he started one of the maids 
or the doctor. 


** Well, to make a disagreeable story short, the 
inquest was held this morning, and the verdict 
‘Death through excessive drinking.’ So 
now, my dear child, you can return to us once 
more ; that is, if the place is not hateful to you. 
me, are sorely missed, and none will 
be so glad to welcome you back asthe woman 
ones hoped to call you ‘ danghter.’ 

“If you determine to remain where you are 
write me at once.” : 


* * 


Little remains for me to say. Hero and her 
father returned home three days after the receipt 
Mrs. Norman’s letter, and the old lady 
met them on the threshold with words of loving 


Io a short time they were settled quietly in 
the familiar house. Then Hero's life of self- 
pay woop ns It fs soon patent to her that 
her 's mental faculties are becoming ob- 
secured; he grows dally more helpless, more 
childish, cannot bear to lose her from his side If 
but for an hour, And so in love and patience 
she watches over him for three long years ; then 
she is alone once more, for Ed Vyvash Is 
gathered to his rest. 

Hetty queens it at the Hall, but Mrs. Norman 
lives with Hero at the white house with the 
verandah. And Herbert! 
regret hie folly ; to turn with loathing from the 
violent, unprincipled, heartless woman it is his 
misery to call wife. 

Alasi for Hero, No second love can visit her 


she turns from thoughts of the past, for all old 
aesociations are cruel, all old memories instinct 


with agony, and— 
** Bitter to the heart 
The very ways where now they walk apart.” 


[rae END ] 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


—20:-—— 
CHAPTER XIIt. 


Tuar night In Sea View was one’ of anxious 
watching. The swoon of its young mistress was 
so long, so deep, that a desperate fear grew into 
the hearts of those about her, leat the long 
lashes might never again upraise themselves 
from the marble cheeks ; and when, finally, with 
& gasping sigh, the brown eyes opened, there 
was In them no look of recognition. Mona could 
understand, se none other, the fearful shock 
which had prodaced so unhappy result. She 
could well how that blood-curdiing laugh 
and chiling alr, which wrapped one about as with 
a winding-sheet, might well paralyse heart and 
brain—aye, life iteelf. 

Every few minutes, a scream such as had 
brought them to her side would burst from 
Claire’s ecariet lips, parched and burning with 
fever, and wild, incoherent words escaped them. 
Towards morning the grew c\lmer, though her 
delirium still remained. Then Mona pereuaded 
them to leave her, while ehe watched alone, 

“Mona, Mona !” whispered the sick girl. 

Delighted, Mona bent over her. 

“Yes, dear, You know me!” 

But then she saw that Ciaire had uttered the 
name only in wandering. 

“Mona,” repeated Claire. “Yes, you are 
more beautiful than I, and it is you he loves. 
It is only to see you that he comes, [ have known 
him such @ little while to love him, and yet— 
oh, to give him up to her, how can I do iv?” 
Then she would shrink and press her hands to 
her ears as though to shut ont some horrid 
sounds, ‘Go away, go away!” she cried, pite- 
ously. “Oh, why have you come to met” 

She grew quieter at times, and for long would 
lie back upon her pillow, with a dreamy smile 
on her beautiful face. 

* Bernard !” she murmured once—'' Bernard! 
Ah! my love, my love!” 

And, as though the words In themselves 

ht healing, with Mona's hands clasped in 
hers, she fel! asleep. 

For hours the faithful watcher sat motionless, 
fearing to move lest the sleeper might be dis- 
tu She knew the secret now, and with the 
knowledge came the memory of some words she 
ence had spoken. 

“TI feel to-night as though I were destined to 
work her, too, some harm, Ah, not so!” 

She saw now which way the danger lay, and 
might avoid it. But how strange that Ciafre 
should love this man—this young artist, known 
aby re pAb ay He was ooo Seanad gypatt yo 

to paint Mona’s portrait, an 
must haut tee poor to want that, Mouva thought 
in her utter unconsciousness of any vanity. 

Occasionally, during her silent watch, the door 
would softly open, but the gentle shake of her 
head kept any from entering. It was past noon 
when Olaire woke, but this to conaciousness 
and tion. 


recogni 

“What has happened!" she said, feebly, see- 
ing Mons sitting dressed and pale with exhaus- 
tion from the long watch, by her side. “Ab, I 
remember now,” she added, shudderingly. 

** Mona, Mona | I thought It was all your imagi- 
nation, but I know now, Oh, will I ever be 
able to forget the knowledge ?” 

* Don’t talk, Clafre,” her patient nurse pleaded. 

**T loved Sea View so dearly, Claire went on. 
“Tl never believed the old superstition, but now 
—now——” and she shivered, asif in an ague. 

© Now you will make yourself fll again if you 
persist In thinking about {t,” In‘errmpted Mona, 
soothingly. 

“Til! Have I been ill?” 

** Yea, Ciaire, very fll.” 

"True, Ib all happened last night, in the 
darkness ; and now the sun hasrisen high. Have 
I been delirious, Mora? What have I talked 
about *”” 

She asked the latter question as though fear- 
fal of an anewer, and a lock of rellef swep over 
the lovely face as she replied, lightly, — 

" How did you expect me to put together your 
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incoherent ramb'ings? Besides, you have been 
asleep for hours,” 

‘* And you have been awake watching me, You 
have not closed your eyes. How big and almost 
black they look, in contrast to your white, tired 
face. Come, darling, lie down here bealde me 
and rest.” 

* T must firet let your mother know that you 
are better—she bas been so anxious about you.” 

Mona had nob known she was so weak uniil 
she had taken some few steps along the hall, on 
hererrand, Then, wearied with one posture, she 
staggered in her faintness, and must needs jean 
against the wall bo gain a momentary support. =. 

** You are fll!” said Alton Ayre’s pitying voice, 
as he fn that moment came up the sisirs. 

* No, no!” she replied, striving to stand up- 
right and regain her strength, “Oaly I have 
been watching beside Claire. Her hand was in 
mine. I have been afraid to move, and the long 
strain ia one position makes movement strange 
to me,” 

With the alr of one used to obedience, Alton 
threw open the door of Olaire’s bedroom; then, 
ere Mona divined his intentions, she felt herself 
lifted fn his arms, and laid upon the low, broad 
couch, 

* Lie quiet,” he commanded, with gentle stern- 
ness, and was goné, closing the door softly behind 
hit. 

In scarcely a minute he returned, in his hand 
& giaes of wine. 

“Deink this,” he said, boldiag ft to her lips, 
** Now sleep.” 

* But Clafre——” she began. 

“ Claire will be—nay, is already cared for. For 
ones you must think of yourself,” 

Ose minute Mona strove to conquer the 
force of his will, then she gaveup the strug- 
gle, while with a half-sob, she fell into a dream- 
lezs sleep. 

For full half an hour be stood looking down 
upon her with a look no man, and but few 
women, had ever seen on Alton Apre’s face 
before, , ; 

* And she is only a fisher-gitl |” he murmured 
to himeelf, as he turned away, ‘' Were she a 
princess born, ib would be more natural. Whab 
is her future? How can I save her from it?” 

Then he softly opened the door, to meet Kate 
Mayhew face to face, 

Ere he conld close it, Kate had seen the un- 
conscious sleeper, and a pang of jealous rage shot 
into the steel-blue eyes which instantly the light 
lashes hid from view, 

Waen she lifted them again, there was only in 
their shallow depths an expression of regret and 
contrition. 

“I wason my way to find Miss Foster,” she 
said, in low tonea, as though forcing herself to an 
unpleasant task— first, to learn how. dear Claire 
was, and, secondly, to acknowledge to Miss 
Foster the injustice I did her In my ignorance a 
week ago, and to beg her to pardon it.” , 

The man, unsuspicious of guile, seeing only the 
expression of pain, and listening to the con- 
strained tones of the voice, felt that he, too, 
might avow an almost equal injustice to the 
speaker, and also ask forgiveness. 

“Miss Foster has jast fallen asleep in here, 
Miss Kate,” he answered, “She is exhausted, 


and I made her lie down ; but, when she wakes- 


I know that she will appreciate the kindness of 
your generous acknowledgement,” ‘ 

The blonde quivered with suppressed rage. 
Each word that he had uttered had been a dagger 
in her soul. 

“T made her lie down ! I know that she will ap- 
preciate !”’ etc. How dared he answer for Mona ? 
Bat she had.a part to play.. She must play it to 
the end, that there might be no suspicion 
attached to her when that end came—and fb was 
close at hand now. 

“He must learn the evening when action, not 


words, was the order of thiugs,” Bernard Ffrench, 


had said, and she must share his knowledge. 

She would spy upon his every action until she 
could mark out with certainty his plans; then 
all would be fio readiness for the fiaal blow, 

Bat the hand that etruck it they would search 
for and never find. Who would dream that it 
was hid beneath her velvet glove } 





OHAPTER XIV. 


Tue library at Sea View was a deserted room 
even in the broad glare of day, and once nore Sea 
View itself had regained its usual calm—only 
that Oiatre ehuddered when she passed the closed 
door, and now and then the colour would desert 
her cheeke, as it in terror at some secret thought. 

Nor had. Kate Mayhew falied to make the 
amende honourable, to which Mona had listened 
io a sort of ioacredulous amszsment, but, 
foo loyal to suspect disloyalty, too truthful 
to suspect untruth, accepted with an instant 
softening of her garnered bitterness. 

In the strange excitement of these events the 
days had flown, until another week had folded 
itself in the past, when, one morning, Bernard 
Ffrench presented himself among them. 

It was an unusual time for a visit from him, 
and though a soft crimeon flash crept {nto Cialre’s 
cheek as she welcomed him, Miss Mayhew’s 
watchfal glance saw his eyes steal past ber and 
flash a momentary signal into ancther man’s 
answering glance beyond, 

“The time fe ad hand,” she whispered to her- 
self, as having left the room unobserved, she 
cautiously opened the library-door, closing it 
behind her, and creeping {nto the window-seat-to 
watch and walt. 

Nor was her waiting long. In ten minutes 
the door again opened and the two men entered, 

“We are sure of privacy here,” Alton Ayre 
began. “ Now, Bernard, what is it!” 

Oaly this,” he answered, “the hour for 
action has arrived. A vessel ils now in harbour 
from which the smugglers, to-morrow night, will 
attempt to convey thelr goods. It would have 
been done a night or two ago, bub the ship wae 
detained. Ihave no right, Alton, to ask you to 
mix yourself {n thie matter, bub I know no 
one else to trust, and I needa blue light lighted 
on the highest peak of rock, I have left it there 
buried under the stones on the left hand side, a 
little ‘wooden crots over it marking the spot. If 
you will light {t for me by ten o'clock to-night, 
my men will be watching the signal, and all will 
be well. Don’t neglect it, old fellow, if you will 
undertake it at all, or my life will be the forfeit. 
I wouldn’t sek you if there was any poselble risk.” 

“ T'll do It, Bernard, You may depend upon me; 
but you are sure the light is there |” 

“Sure? Of course 1 am sure, When a man’s 
life is the stake, my boy, he doean’t neglect pre- 
cautions, But I’veanother favour to ask of you, 
Alton, I can’t tell—it may be one of theee fellows 
may be a little too quick for me, and if so—if I 
can’t tell her “myself—you will say to Mona for 
me that I was sorry to have to do this thing— 
that I would never have undertaken it if I had 
known, but that with my face turned to the fray 
Thad to keep on. In that case, tell her I have 
provided for her in my will, and that she must 
accept it as my atonement. I don’t think she 
loves this man who calls himself her father. I 
don’t believe he fs her father. If I live I'll find 
it out ; if I die——” 

He atopped, with a half-sad, half-weary smile, 
strange to see on the brave young face. 

“You won’t die,” sald Alton, cheerily ; ‘‘ but 
I wish, Bernard, that «you ‘had never set foot 
upon this coast.” 

A half-hour later Miss Mayhew sat in her own 
room, and before her open desk. 

Lying upon it was a note that Alton Ayre once 
had written her, in paying her his forfeit of some 
trifling bet which had passed between them, and 
fn which he had been the lover, 

The blank sheeb under her band bore: his 
monogram iu dainty colouring upon the tep, and 
slowly and with laborious care the writing she 
executed beneath was singularly like the bold 
uneven strokes she strove to copy. The words 
were these :— 


"Beware of treachery! The artist whom 
you harbour isa spy. To-night he is to betray 


you. 
* (Signed.) A Friewp.” 


This, with a little malicious smile of triumph 
on her thin lips, she folded and addressed to 
“Rob Foster, Fisherman,” 





‘The smuggler will triumph, but he will noi 
dare remain here. He will go away and take his 
Gaughter with him, Clatre’s lover will be killed 
—for she loves him, though she thinks no one 
suepects her secret ; but he loves this low born 
fisher-girl who turns men mad, You will be left 
for me to comfort, Alton Ayre. You will be 
better prepared for my sympathy, now that } 
have humbly confessed in the wrong to 
your beggar; and if I play my cards well, I shall 
win you yet—aye, win and wear you, my prince 
among men {” : 


ere rane et the reget 
onely way across cliffs; to 
indicated by Bernard Ffrench wate 


own hands she dragged sway the stones, and 
soon discovered the precious light, Carefully 
she restored the rocks, though ib required all her 
strength to fulfil the ‘task, and faid ppon them, 
as before, the wooden cross. 

“He will believe, should his life be spared, 


proud to charge his friend with it, and my part 
never will be suspected.” 

Reasoning thus, she clambered down until! the 
eea lashed the cliffs but a few feet below her, 
Here she raised her arm, and, with one swift 
movement, sent the light far out among the 
seething waves. 

She watched it disappear, and her laugh of 
exultation rose shrill and clear above the deaten- 
ing noise of the water. Then she retraced her 
steps. 

Presently a fishing-lad came whistling by, his 
nets slung over his shoulder. He peer 
abashed on anges lady in his path. 

**My boy,” she said, ‘do you know where 
Rob Foster lives? And is it far from here |” 

* Not far, mies, »A quarter of a mile at most,” 

“Will you carry this note for me to the house, 
and leave it, answering no questions if they ask 
you any? Or, stay! tell them, if they inelst 
Rea pore 8 & servant from Sea View 
gsve it to you ! pping, as she spoke, a silver 
coin In his band, ‘ 

The Jad looked up amezsd, turning the coin 
over and over fn his 

“T'll do it,” ‘he sald, starting to his feet. 

** She don’t look like a servant, and sbe don’t 
pay like a servant!’ he thought, to himself as 

6 swiftly ran on, ‘* But that’s naught to me. 
That's between her and Rob,” 

“'Ic’s for the old’ man,” he explained to Mrs. 
Foster, as he delivered the sealed note. 

The woman paled. 

‘All right 1” she responded. 

Bat when the messenger had departed, she 
scanned {6 curlously. ws 

“T's from one of his confederates, doubtless ; 
and I’ve a mind not to give ft to him, that I 
have, There's some new mischief yoo 
read it In his face this morning. ‘I'll think it 
over at any rate ; though if wouldn't bé well for 
me to let him find i out.” 

*Tt'a all safe, miss,” said the lad, returning 
to the watching figure, : 

She sald nothlog, but turned away with » 
amile upon her Ips, 


CHAPTER XY. 


Tue sun sank behind a macs of clouds, as Mona 
house, its reflected colours shining on the rarely 
beautiful face, and tinging the pale cheeks with 


a shade of crimson. 
had diss 
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ee 

vher? Was it fear lest some 

wi ry him, which made her 
faat 

Pe es ton bat td bis fdhing Uinack when the 

winds wailed and the storm-clouds burst above 

him, yed calmly and quietly we ye waited his 

return, that time would bring him. It 

ee bub she knew thet the love she 

her parents was not such as children 

gener fl ego her mother she felt a 

o tenderness, for there had been hours 

mins “that mother lad Meee her 





through 

ilinese, i childleh too 

mye wiped hy 3 so ner Bea 
always and harsh, sometimes 

ea Reha EP 
pride—alb her wi Bu 


ing act of his Injustice had been his 
wieh to force her into a marriage with Pau! 


whose merry toves her even here, ‘ 

She foua herself for Alton Ayre’s 

voice, rage na {in vain, wl could dug dis- 
, though tre 

be distinctly heard, escdcultcgy SIN 


“I must be very revengeful that I should still 
dislike her,” she murmured to herself, , 


thonght 

pret ent Sete ee A 

78 am here ; and I 
—what am I, neaaaghs bla 


him ¢” 

Then the clock, warned her that 
her pth ee mol igeny be » and turning 
wepeey, ee wens doin both drawing-room, 

Bs instant that she entered she noted that 
Oe 2s number was micsing, and she 
readin flash of Miss Mayhew’s 
one, thab Kate had also 
tate: Sbeabea, bd connected it with 
glance ‘now appeared to say: 
“Where is het You have been together, Wh 
do yon come in alone?” wit 
Phe ited tomy aod expectant 


eae pacdenalen Mona crossed to 


“Tam to the 
beck within going ag cottage, Claire, I will be 
“Slay 1 wl gs wth you,” _ answered, 
“T bave all the 
6 had not courage 


., You bad better not come dear,” said Mona. 
‘Tt is’ dark night, Iam only going because— 


" Have you au 
r another ,sitting for your pic- 





ture ¢” 
“Oh Cate 1” Mona repronshtuly 
soonent a setieayonaek had 


you are nob afraid, come, then, Perhaps Mr. 
Ffreneh v will be at the but, hut, “and can return with 
us, 

Kate Mayhew watched them together leave the 


«He -was not With ber,” abe muttered to her- 
self, " Can he have gone so early to the cliff ? 
And what will he do when he discovers the blue 
rest missing + But where have they gone} Can 

soit manger i aught’s amiss? Doubt- 
she’s one of the gang!” Tho thought 
oonine inspiration.*:. “If she’s not, why not 
throw suspicion upon her? Who would believe 


her word against mine? Ha, ha, Alton Ayre. 
Let the ong of the father wrap liself about 
his daughter, and I think your proud old blood 
will at last assert iteelf in your veins, Yon'll 
hardly care for a girl who been in a prison |” 

The last word, :and all ite latent possibities, 
— overcame her with e fiendish triumph, as, 


in imagination, she saw the harvest such a seed 


must sow. 

Springing up, she crossed the. floor to an open 
window, and stood gazing out into the darkness ; 
jaet as the hall-door cpened, a stream of light 
roe aro iy down the the lawn, and two 

ran t wn the steps, and diss ed 
in the direction of the hut. 4 eye 

- Bat few words were interchanged In that lonely 
walk, as neither Mona nor Claire sought’ to 
learn the other's thoughts, until a feeble glimmer 
from the cottage window shot like a reassuring 
ray Into both hearts. Both breathed freer. 

five more minutes, Mona quietly unfastened 
the outside latch of the door and entered the hut, 
Mies Raymond following. 

Mra, Foster was sitting before the dying embers 

of the fire by which the eupper had been pre- 


pared, 

She sprang to her feeb witha start, as though 

of every sound, 

“16 ie only J, mother,” sald Mona, “and Miss 
Claire with me, Where are father and Mr. 
Ffrench #” 

“*T don’t know, child—I don’t know; but how 
og me! Iamgrowing old and nervous, 

believe, I beg pardon, Mies Raymond. Good- 
evening, miss,” 

** Good-evening,” replied Claire, kindly; 
a her glance wandered disappolntedly about 


me in long has father been out ?’’ questioned 
Mona. 

“ An hour or more,” 

Then Mrs, Foster caught Mona by thearm, and 
drew her to one side of the hut. 

“I’m glad you've come, Mona, for I'm sorely 
troubled, lass, There’s so brewing in 
the wind to-night,” she whiepered, so low that 
C.alre could nob catch the words. ‘‘I’ve kept 
the secret so long, bat {1's burning in my breast 
to-night, and I can’t keep it any longer. A note 
was brought here to-day for your father, by a 
ttle lad. Lean’t read myself, and I feared to 
give it to him, lest it-might lead bim into new 
mischief ; buieince I’ve kept it, I thought as 
myner tb might be a note of warning or such 


“ Give me the note, mother. Let me read {t.” 

What will your father say!” whined Mrs. 
Foster, drawing it from her pocket. ‘’ He said 
that you must never know. He always kept it 
from you,” 

But Mona bad mantched the note and tore It 
open. Word for word she read 1b aloud, for- 
getfal that Claire was listening with white face 
and bated breath, drawing step by atep nearer, 
with each word, 

“T've sent him to his death,” waijed the 
women, rochiog.herself to-and-fro in her re- 

**T've sent him to his death, 
when I might have ssved him |” 

“Not so, mother. I will follow and warn him. 
Tt may not yeb be too late. Bat what has he 
done? What is be doing?’’ 

‘* He bes i samenter,” replied the wife, 
gloomlly, he emer mee Sanyo toe far ip her 
confession to stop 

A sm ler | baa Mona echoed, with white 

‘ Bernard Firench a epy upon 
in Then her eyes again fell on the note, 
and recognised the monogram and writing, 





‘* Merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, starting 
back, ‘itis Alton Ayre who has betrayed his 
friend, Thank Heaven I do not belong to their 
world; There lano truth in fh, But I must go. 
Courage, mother—courage !” 

She turned, but in the doorway of the hut 
stood her friend, with blanched roi and flash- 
ing eyes, 

 You.svould save your father, and Bernard 
Ffrench’s noble life would pay the forfeit," said 
Clatre, slowly, between her clenched teeth, ‘‘I 
eay you shall nob pass!” 


( To be continued.) 








THE BRIDE’S MISTAKE. 
—0I— 


“‘ Ou, Harry, how beautiful this is!” cried 
Sophie Garland, clasping her plump little hands 
with delight, “I never dreamed that you had 
prepared such a home as this for me?” 

**Lovo in a cottage, eh?” eald Harry Gar- 
land, looking down with eyes of amused admira- 
tlon et his pretty young bride. ‘'But, you see, 
Sophie, I thought this would be much nicer 
than London lodgings! For the summer 
months, at least !"’ 

Cloverdale waa the prettiest of Gothic cot- 
tages, all embowered in blooming lilacs, fragrant 
tresses of honeysuckle and climbing roses. There 
was a little lawn shorn close as green plush, 
running brook bridged over with cedar-nailed 
planke, and the smailest of grottces, where the 
drip of a cascade was lost among ferns and 
Irises | ~ 

“Ive jast charming!” said Mrs, Garland, 
who had filled both hands with tulips, daffodils, 
and early roses, “I never dreamed of any- 
thing so lovely! And there isa cabinet piano in 
the drawiog-room, ani real stained glasa win- 
dows in the library, and the qualntest sundial I 
ever saw |” 

“And plenty of spare rooms if my mother 
should wish to spend the tummer with us,” said 
Mr. Gariand, carelessly, 

Sophie’s face fell, all of.a sudden, The roses 
and daffodils drifted to the ground; she came 
close to Harry, and began nervously playing with 
the middle button of bie coat, 

** Harry,” she said, I don’t wanb to seem 
ungracious, but—bat perhaps it is best to have 
an understanding upon this question at once.’ 

“On what question!” sald Harry, somewhat 
bewildered. 

‘On the so eiaaas question,” courageously 
answered Sophie, 

burst out laughing. 

"My dear child,” oald he, “ who has been filling 
your Innocent little head with nonsense }” 

“Tb fen’d nonsense,” said Sophie, ‘But I have 
made up my mind never to let our domestic peace 
be impertlied by euch an element as this, And 
Il van! d consent to recelve your mother here, 
Harry.” 

Mr. Garland whistled low and long, 

“ The deuce you can’t |” said he, 

** You won’t ask ib, will you, dear 1” coaxed the 
young wife, in her eweetest accents, 

“If you only knew my mother, Sophie—” he 


n, 
** But I don’t know her,” pleaded Sophie, “ and 
I don’t. want to know her.” 
“I'm sure you would like her, Sophie—and I 
am positively certain you could nov help loving 
her. » 


“ As if there cver could be any relationship 
nearer than armed neutrality between mother 
and daughter-in-law,” saticically observed Mra, 
Garland, ‘No, Harry, ib is too dangerous an 
experiment to try, You will let me have my own 
way In this matter, will you not}” she added, 
caressingly, "It is the first favour I have asked 
cf you,” 

*'Of course you are the mistress here,” said 
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Garland, felguing an Indifference that he did not 
— “I do nob intend to oppose your wishes in 


And Bo phie stood vn tiptve to kies him, by way 


eter thle discussion it is hardly necessary to 

that Mrs. Henry Garland was no little sur- 
prised, two or three dsys subsequently, by the 
arrival of s hansom cab at the gate, down 
with trunks, and the appearance of a juvenile- 
loo elderly lady, very much and 
frizzled, with an cighteen-year-old and a sun- 
shade which a girl might have envied. 
Sophie started from the cosy nest In the garden 
where she was reading Dante. 

ot Ton Anlian We a ea be 

Ty es, ling, it’ me,” ra. P a 
mother. “I was on my way to Searboro’ ; 
thought I would surprise you and peg A 

And she gave Sophie a succession of kisses, 
which were very strongly flavoured with rose- 


powder, and beckoned the cabman to bring in 
the trunks, 

‘*Four,” sald she. “Anda bonnet-box, and an 
umbrella strap, aud two travelling bags. I believe 
that is all. iy darling Sophie, what a lovely 
home you have here, and the doctor says country 


alr is the very thing I need to set me up.” 

Mrs, Peregrine Percy was one of those old 
young ladies who remind one forcibly of an 
—o plece of farniture varnished up to look 

e new, 


moment, 

‘* Bat what am I to do?” she said to herself. 
“I certainly can’t tura her out of doors ; though 
Tam sure I don’) know what Harry will say, 
afterall those dissgreesble things I said about 
his mother,” 

But Harry Garland was too much of a gentle- 
man not to behave likea Sir Launcelot under 
any ciroumstances. He welcomed Mrs. Percy 
with genuine hospitality, and did not even notice 
Sophie’s appealing glances when the old lady ix- 
eidentally let fall the fnformation that, since she 
liked the altuation of Cloverdale Cottage so well, 
she ehould, perhaps, remain there all the summer, 
. just to keep Suphie company, you know,” 

“It ts good of Harry not to fling back my own 
silly words into my face,” she thought, with a 
thrill of gratitude. 


But at the end of a week Mrs. Peregrine Perey 
sickened. 


“T hope !t’s not going to be anything serious,” 
sald she. ‘Sickness does sage a person 60, I 
never had any wrinkles, you know, dear, before 
that last attack of neuraigle.’ 

Bat when it transpired that Mrs. Percy’s all- 
ment was the severe and contagious form of 
disease known as “typhus fever,” there was a 
general commotion at Cloverdale Cottage, The 
servants gave warning; the neighbours kept 
away; and poor Sophie was weary, worn ont 
with nursing and fatigue, when one day a gentle 
Ubtle woman fn black presented herself. 

“She will see you, ma'am,” sald the Hobtle 
charity girl, who alone could be induced to 
cross the infected threshold, and who loudly de 
elared that ‘at the asylum she had had every- 
thing, and waen’t afrald of nothing |” 

“{ told her to go away, but it was no good.” 

“Sophie, pale and haggard, erspp down into 
the darkesed drawing-room. 

“TI don’t know who you are,” said she, “ or 
what your business is, bub you had better go 
away. There iz terrible elckness here.” 

“I know it,” sauswered a mild voice, “ and 
that is the very reason that Iam here, J am 
Harry's mother, darling. I have come to help 

ou.’ 

So, like a ministering angel, the “ mother-in- 
law" came into the house, just as Sophie herself 
succumbed to the fell dtecane, 

No sooner did Mrs cerns P recover 
than she packed her Pinar goon e off for 
Scarboro’ as fast as possible. 


Was mosb for me. I daresay 
stan thabacen tien tateal eh) Seam abort 3 
necessary dear Sophie ; and I have my own 
welfare to think of 1” 


Sophie, jast able to alt ia a wedarm-.| GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
Phen ex tb vadw hallowed’ by a. her large pe ay mm ed om for Delicacy 
ee shining from purple circles, locked of Flavour, celal and 
cher the departing carr and then lifted her oo grate- 
glance to the tender nurse who sat her. nervous 
“ Mother,” she sald, wistfally, “you will not pot te Sold in ibe and 3-Ib. 
leave me” Eis "x00. oes 7 JAMES 
** Not unless you send me away, Sophie,” sald Homeopathic 


tenderly, 
“And that will be never,” said Sophie, closing sameeasre SUPPER 


her eyes with a sigh of relief, “ How angel-good 5 
you have been to me} Without you 1 should 
Cecily have dtd.” = 

And even in her slumber she could not reat 

6 

hers, 

That evening, when Harry came home, she 
opened her heart to him. 


“Harry,” she said, ‘‘can you {ever forgive 
mei” 

“ you, 7” 

“For what I said about our dear, dear 
mother,” fervently uttered Sophie, “She is 


























He emiled gravely. | " QUICELY 
“T am her only son, “said he. “ Yes, 
I think she will at pee oak hen 






Sa tetas 









Sophie made her confession to her motber-in- ‘en he 0 
law at once. 
“I was-so rude, so selfish,” she candidly 
acknowledged, “Bat I did not know jou TOBACOONISTS COMMENCING. 
= eer Roe 
And Mrs, Gariand’s tender kiss was a seal of oo cepa ronnonosire 
the most loving forgiveness. | Baw Bojrezenses 
sect ng a a armas gone back to | iaatee 
Cloverdale Cottage. é . 
“J don’t fancy that stupid, og eo ama hye KEARSLEY Sroovesrs eeeore 
sald she. “ And my child is given up, sou rer 
andl body, into the dutohen of a mother-in-law ! WIDOW WELCH'S 























It wasn’t for want of warning efther. I told FEMALE PILLS 
Sophie just how it would be, but she never would 
take my advice.” ipstsadest eta apd cl orale gona Pro) Shey contais 
ors cence oy pon eee 
rte ied, and Su Ba sof al cheltont pesrably 2 
Res Tes cebees, a oak song perry pron ot 


A vowERsL among the poor in Jalaps, Mexico, | Stress. W 
fs a sight long to be remembered. First come | 
the coffin-bearere, carrying the etafned pine box 
on thelr shoulders, for there fs nob a hearse or | 
even a carriage in the whole Lo Adit ne The | 
coffic is ganudily decorated with long streamers 
of black muslin, and with ornaments that a child 
of this country would associate with Christmas the anne 
trees, Behind follow the mourners, a motley 
crowd, shoeless, and often hatless, But however eUn ivalled 
poor or miserable they always liven things up | 
with music. When the grave is reached the | ‘eine salle: 
mourners seat themselves comfortably, and man, | Pp tener ato 1344. each, 
woman and child proceed to light up or | 
cigarettes. While they smoke and chat car- 
penter (he does not usually deserve the name of }. 
undertaker) carefally removes frow the « ffia sli | 
the streamers and ornaments. Sometimes even | 
the body itself fs oat gy ler gat alone ta 
cases where the family o oor 4 
do more than hire a ofa, Most ca' tors keep Ir ts w fact well haown to pigeon — ioe 
on hand a stock of txes for just ou soe wg | the two eggs laid vd aggy almost invaris 7 
Finally, when the burial service ts ended, the | preduce male and fem Some curious expe: 
mourners throw away their form In Ine, | | mente as to which of the eggs produces the mals 
and march back again to the city, “while the band | and which the female, have shown the first egg 
continues to play. | laid fa the female, and the second the male. 
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“ One always needs change after illness,” sald 
she. ‘‘And the atmosphere of a sick-room 
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THE LONDON BEADER, 
a 
MotuHER: ‘‘Whet is the matter, Clara? You Fatuer: ‘ Come, young man, get your coat 
FACETIZA. look distressed,” Ciara (a bride) : “' George has | cff and coms with met” Tommy: ‘ sb ag 
ather : 


Cravpg: “ItI kiss you will you call your 
fether?” Maude: ‘It won't be at all necessary 
for you to kiss the whole family.” 

“Mrs, Moxs frequently goes to the theatre In 
spite of her busband’s recent death.” ‘Yes ; 
but she goes only to plays that make her weep.” 

SERVANT : * T'll go if you tell me to ; but you'll 
roles me after I’m Lady of the House: 
" Yes ; but I shan’t miss so many other things.” 

Ava: “She refused him, as she thought he 
would propose again.” Polly: "And did he!” 
Ada: ‘Ob, yes. But it was to another girl.” 

“ Wasrx shall I put 


ne Bios Se Sh wien 
you. : n’t sup ou 
eared. You worked hard enough “an on 
didn’t you ?” 

Tas woman who had jast moved in: “ The 
first thizg we want to do is to tear down these 


old eu theee have left.” Her Hus- 
band ; “ Tt seems you no reverence for the 
shades of the departed.” 


Ciara: “Some girls appear to like to have 
engaged men call on them.” Fan: “I do! 
have three engaged men calling on me now.’ 
Clara: “Goodness! Who are they engaged to ?” 
Fao: “Me!” 

“T WovuLpR’? marry you if you had threes 
times prageng 0 of father,” he sald, “I 
presume you know,” replied, with ity, 
“ that if Fics ties ith dened thao oon 
no necessity for me to marry.” 

“Way did you leave your last place!” asked 
the lady who was looking for a cook. " Well, 
mera, ft was just thie way,” retarned the app'l- 
mm Biss 5 had en pen there so late it 
give me no to r cle in the 
of an evening.” ro - 

Jonzins : “ You are looking unwell this morn- 
ing, old fellow,” Walker: ‘‘E feel very iJ, In- 
deed, Didn’t have a wink of sleep last night,” 
“How was that?” “When I got home I 
eouldn’t find my latchkey, and had to sid on the 
doorstep all night. Didn’s find it till morning.” 
“ Where was it?” “In my hand.” 

“TeLL me the truth. Is it not my poverty 
that stands between ns!” She (sadly): “ Y-e-s.” 
He (with a ray of hope): “I admit that I am 
poor, but I have an aged uncle who is very rich, 
anda bachelor, He is an invalid and cannot long 
survive,” She: “ How kiod and thoughtful 
you are, Will you introduce him to me?” 

THe commanding cfficer had surprised the 
jeung Meutenant and his daughter trying ic 
occupy the same chair, The leutenant 
. . saluted. ‘Sir,” he wad, “i 

ve omnour to report an engagement at 
close qnartere, in which I have been entirely 
victorious. It now merely remains for you to 
give your sanction to the terms of surrender,” 

Mistaxss (angrily): '* Bridget, I find that you 
Wore one of my evening ball-gowns at the ‘bus 
drivers’ ball last evening. Is's the worst plece 
of tmpudence I ever heard of. You ought to 
be ashained of yourself.” Bridget (meekly): 
Ol woa, mum; Ol wus! and me young man 
said as if Ol ivie wore sich an fudacent drees in 
Public agin be’d break our engagemint.” 

At the Liverpool landing-stage a man was 
seen haste: down one of the bridges, The 
re Sass was a short Pao away from the 

g-stage. nape umbrella on board 
he knocked off the tall hat of an elderly gentle- 
man, and the next second upset an old lady with 
his haudbag. Then, with » harlequin-like leap, 


he landed on em something lik 
comoneaih ayer thitabecae After gatberiog 
poser kee ne his rye 
remarked to a fellow passenger near 
“By Jove! that was near touch!” a,” 


returned Fad ace te * yon’ve caught It, bat 
you're in the wrong x This onets Soming in.” 


~~ 





had to go cff on a trip, and he won’t be bsck for 
—for two days—boo-hoo !”’ (A year later) Same 
Mother: “How long will your husband be 
away ?"’ Same Olara: “I forgot to ask.” 

Huspayp: “Why don’t you wear your new 
dress?” Wile: “Iv is unbecoming, or else it is 
out of style, or possibly it Is » horrible miafit, 
I'm not sure which ; bud I must look like a fright 
or a simpleton in is.” Husband; “ Why so?” 
“ All my friends praise it,” 

“Ox, you needn’t talk,” eald the indignant 
wife; “what would you be to-day if it weren’t 
for my money, I'd like to know?” ‘'I really 
don’t kuow, my dear,” calmly replied the heart- 
less wretch, “ but I'm inclined to think I would 
be a bachelor.’ 

A cass was being examined in spelling the 
other day at a well-known school, when the 

episode caueed much laughter, “‘Mabel,” 
sald the teacher, “you may spell kitien.” ‘K, 
double i, double 1, on,” said Mabel. Tescher : 
“Kitten has two ‘1's,’ then, has it?” Mabel: 
“Yes, ma’am ; our kitten has.” 

Jack: “Come old man, cheer up! What if 
she did break the engagement! She's not the 
only fish in the swim.” Tom : “Oh, I don't care 
anything about ber breaking the engagement, 
but you see I've got to go right on paying instal- 
ments on the ring for the next six monthe, 
That's where the icy breeze comes in.” 

“ How that boy of mine has improved in his 
penmanship |” exclaimed Mr. Binns, with 
fatherly @, glancing over a letter he had 
jast received from hie eldest son, away on his 
first vielt. Then Mr. Binns began to read it. It 
began, “ Dearest Lucy.” No, it wasn’t the 
letter the boy had meant to send to bis father. 

SxHortx before I left school a new teacher had 
been engaged. ‘* What's your name!” he said, 
addressing the first boy on the benck. “ Jule 
Simpson,” replied the lad, ‘* Not Jule—Jallus,” 
ssid the teacher solemnly, ‘ You should not cut 
words short in that way.” Then, addressing the 
next boy, he asked, “What is your name!” 
“ Billous Simpson, sir.” The next thing the new 
teacher had to do was to rap for order. 

One of the soclal stars of Paris is rebuked by 
a friend, who says, sternly, ‘‘ Cora, if I were you 
I should be afraid of having bad luck. The way 
you neglect your poor old blind father {x awful, 
and you so rich uow.” ‘ Neglect him! Why, 
you are mistaken.” “ No, Iain’t. Isn’s he begging 
at a street corner not half a mile from here!” 
‘* Wel’, and every time I pase don’t I give him a 
penny }” 

Locat Pourrictan (whose friends have given 
him a brass-band serenade): “My fellow- 
citizens, this spontaneous tribute touches me 
deeply. Iam 2t a loss to find words to express 
my ks, You have laid me under obligations 
I shall never, never be able tc repay.” Leader 
of Brass Band (in s loud whisper): “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Greenly, but I fancied this was to be 
strictly a cash transaction,” 

Ix a caso of slander that was heard nob long 


| ago @ lady had gone into the witness-box on 


beha'f of the plafotifi, whove counsel was examin- 
{ug her, “Now, madam,” the lawyer began, 
‘* please repeat the slanderous statements made 
by the defendant on this occasion, just as you 
heard them.” “Ob, they are unfit for any 
respectable person to hear!” was the emphatic 
answer. “ Then,” said the examiner coaxingly, 
“suppose you just whisper them to the judge.” 
A pocror fn the village of Whitefell had under 
mae top, taeen bing Os aan. WN, wie ane 
one to see him, : *' Well, m 
fellow, I think i “ 
chicken broth to-morrow.” After two days he 
called sgain, and asked the patient how he was, 
“No better,” was the answer. The doctor looked 
astonished, and asked {f bad had the weak chicken 


‘ou ’ 

this way,” eald White, “ My wife sald she could’t 
find a weak chicken, so she just tied one up until 
it gets weak, and then she will make broth for 








going to beat me, are you, dad?” 
* Certain'y. Didn't I tell you this morning that 
I would settle with you for your bad behaviour f” 
Tommy : “ Yes; but I thought {t was only 4 
joke, like when you told the grocer you were 
going to settle with him.” 

Two travellers were standing on the estepe of 
an hotel in the town of Keswick. Said one: 
“Which Iske do you prefer, Keswick or Der- 
wentwater?” “Woy,” replied the other, 
“ don’t you know they’re synonymous?” “Oh, 
yes, I know they are,” rejoined the first speaker, 
determined not to display his ignorance ; “ bat 
then I think that Derwentwater is so much more 
synonymous.” 

Mr, Hongysvontz: “Don't you remember, 
dear, when your father forbade me the houses ?” 
Mre. Honeyeuckle; “Yes, and when mother 
weuldn’t let me'go out of her sight, vob for one 
minute.” Mr. Honeysuckle: ‘And I had 
made up my mind to go off and dig gold on the 
Klondike!” Mrs, Honeysuckle: “ Yes, and I 
frightened father {ato thinking I was in a de- 
pay Both together: ‘ Weien’s those happy 

aye ” 

Manacsr : “ Yea, I've decided to accept your 
War play. It'll be eure to go. There can’t be 
any doubt of It,"" Author: “Ab, I’m glad you 
think so well of ib! I-——” er: ‘Ob, I 
don’t think much of the play iteelf, It doesn’t 
amount to much. But I've just succeeded tn 
getting a full suit of clothes that was worn by a 
soldier who fell at Omdurman. That sult will 
be worn by the star, and ib won't make any 
differente about the play, There’s a fortune 
in it.” 

“Parnick, the Widow Maloney tells me that 
you have stolen one of her finest pigs, Is that 
correct or not?” "Yis, yer honor.” “ What 
have you done with it?” ‘‘ Killed and ate i, 
yer honor.” "Ob, Patrick! Patrick ! when you 
are brought face to face with the widow and her 
pig on judgment day, what account will you be 
able to give of yourself when the widow accuses 
you of stealing!” “ Did you say the pig would 
be there, yer riverence}” ‘'To be sure I did,” 
“Well, then, yer riverence, I’il say, ‘Mre. 
Maloney, there's yer pig !’” 

It @ manes in Fife, the conversation of a large 
party one evening turned on a volume of sermons 
which had just been published with considerable 
success, and was supposed to have brought a 
round sum into the hands of the author, hen 
the minister’s wife heard of what had been made 
by the volume, her imagination was excited, and, 
turning to her husband, who sat a little aside, 
she said: ‘My dear, I see naething to binder 
you to print a few of your sermons, too,” They 
were s printed lang syne,” said the candid 
minister in his wife’s ear. 

OLp Lapy (to driver of growler): “ Now, 
driver, I want you to go very carefully.” " Cer- 
tainly, mum.” “ And not go racing with other 
cabs,” “No, mum.” “And not go round | 
corners quickly.” ‘“ No, mum,” After the job, 
the old lady, handing him a shilling, sald, “ You 
have driven me very carefully and well, and here 
fs a shilling for you. Have you driven @ cab all 
your life?” “No, mum; I used to drive a 
hearse, and blest if I don’t go back to it; It’s a 
better game than this. I hope I'll drive yex 
agaio, mam.” 

Mrs, Miciem ia one of ihove inoffensive per- 
sons who are continually dreading that they may 
by some miechance burt the feelings of others, 
Added to this she has bad considerable trouble 
in getting a suitable cook and does not wish .to 
<ffand her. “John,” she sald to the man- 
servant on the morning following the party, ‘‘ do 
you happen to know whether—that is, I mean, 
can you find ont, without asking the cook, 
whether the tinned salmon wae eaten leet 
night? You see, I don’t wish to ask her, because 
shs mey have eaten ft, and then she would fee) 
uncomfortable,” added the good soul. “If you 
please, ms’am,” the man, ‘‘the new 
cook has eaten the tinned salmon, and if you 
was to say anything to her you couldn't make 
her more uncomfortab‘e than she fs.” 
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THE LONDON BEADEPR, Jan. 7, 1899, 
SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Prince and Princess of Wales will, ib is 
believed, Jeave England for the South of France 
early in February, and will then be away for 
some time. Princess Victoria will accompauy 
her parents. 


Tax Empress Frederick will stay at Osborne 
until the second week In January, when she is 
going to Berlin for a month, and then to Athens 
on a visit to the Duke and Duchess cf Sparta. 


Tar Dake and Dachess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha will celebrate their sllver-wedding on the 
23rd of next month. Their already superb 
collection of plate will then be considerably 
added to, te: 


It is stated that the Queen Intends to revive 
the old custom of holding a Court in February 
‘by invitation, or rather by command. The state- 
ment has been made for the last four winters, 
but so far no court has been held, 


Tus Dake and Duchess of York will make 
York Cottage thelr head-quarters until they 
come to town for the season on Monday, 
Webruary 6th. The Duke and Dachess of York 
and thelr children will spend a week or ten days 
at Osborne with the Queen shortly. 


Tue Emperor of Germany will be with us, 
according to present plans, during tho busiest 
part of the London season, on the conclusion of 
which he will vialt Cowes, He further proposes 
to journey to Ireland and some of our large 
citles, It is not impossible thah he may be 
accompanied by ihe Empress and the Princess 
‘Victorla Louise, whom the Qasen has never 
seen, 


THe Dake and Duchess of Connaught, with 
Peincesses reb and Patricia, are safely 
settled in the Villa Cedri, bout two miles out- 
side the Sin Nicolo gate at Fiorence. Their 
Royal Highnesses intend to stay about two 
months near the beautiful Italian city, during 
which time the two young Princesses are to con- 
tinue their studies, 


THe German Emperor has appointed his 
brother-in-law, Prince Frederick Leopold of 
Peussia (brother of the Duchess of Connaught), 
to the command of the 220d Cavalry Division ; 
so he and the Princess (a sister of the Empress) 
have left Potsdam for Cassel, where they are to 
reside for two years. Prince and Princess 
Frederick Leopold are said to be intensely 
annoyed at having to leave Glienecke, their 
beautifal place near Potedam, where they have 
lived constantly alnce their marriage. 

THE Q.een intends to return home from the 
Riviera through Germany about the middle of 
April, but, according to present plans, her 
Majesty will be for a week the guest of the 
Empress Frederick at Frledrichshof, her chAteau 
on the Taunus Hills, near Homburg, and she 
will not go anywhere near to Cuburg. The 
Emperor William will of course pay a visit to 
Meledrichshof during the Queen’s stay there; 
but no “large family gathering” fs likely to 
take place elther there or anywhere else in 
Germany. 

THE Dake of Saxe Coburg and Gotha con- 
templates visitiog England after the silver- 
wedding festivities next month, probably arriving 
early in February. ’ 


THE appolntment of Lord Hopetuun to be 
Lord Chamberlain has given much satisfaction, 
as he is very popular and well known as an 
exvellent man of business. Lord Hopetoun 
has some knowledge of Court routine, for he 
was a lord-in-walting on the Queen for several 
years before he went ont to Australia as 
Governor of Victorla, where he was a complete 
success {In ail respects. Lord Hopetoun’s 
appointment Is likely to be the commencement 
of @ new era in Qourb functions and State 
entertainments, for the changes which have been 
long in contempiation will now be carried out 


under the auspices of a you and en tic 
Lord Chambertain. eas oo 


Tue entire coastline of the globe fs about 
136,000 miles, 

Ir is sald that over £30,000 is spent on New 
Year's Day ia Paris on sweetments alone. 

In ten years the descendants of ten rabbits, 
ff left unmolested will number 70,000,000. 


Tue yearly cost of Government printing and 
binding in Great Britain Is over £500,000, 


Tue estimate of the number of tramps in 
the United States varies between 40,000 and 
60,00 





GEMS. 


Tr ia right to be contented with what w 
have, never with what we are. te 

Tux principal end or object of learning fs 
not merely to know, but to know for some 
end or purpose, 

Goon nature Is the very sir of a good mind; 
the sign of a large and generous soul, and the 
peculiar soll in which virtue prospers, 

THERE is a deportment which sults the figure 
and talents of each person; it is always lost 
when we quit it to asaume that of another. 

Lazour fs the ornament of the citizen ; the 
reward of toll Is when you confer blessings on 
others, His high dignity confers honour on 
the king; be ours the glory of our hands, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


SaonTsrEaD.—To two pounds of flour allow aix 
ounces of sifted Rn we and two ounces re- 
spectively of candied citron, orange-peel, and 
blanched almonds, These must be cat tn small 
and mixed with the flour ; rub Into thie one 
pound of cold butter, after which work in half- 
pound more, which must be melted, The lees 
heavy the kneading the shorter and crieper will 
the cakes be, Roll out the dough, and cut into 
oblong or square cakes ; pinch them all round the 
edges, flatten them well at the top (in Scotland 
they use a dabber) with a fork handle. Strew 
carraway seeds over them, and some strips of 
citron peel; bake on floured paper. 

Fotkgstongr Puppina Piss —Ingredients for 
twelve puddings : Ove pint of milk, three ounces 
of ground rice, three ounces of butter, quarter 
of a pound of sugar, flavouring of lemon peel, 
four eggs, poff paste, currants, Infuse the lemon 
rind in the milk, and when It is well flavoured 
strain it, and add the rics; boll theses together 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring all the time ; 
then take them offthe fire, pour in the butter, 
sugar and eggs, and let these latter be well 
beaten before they are added to the other in- 
gredisnts ; when nearly cold, line some patty 
pans with poff-paste, fill with the custard, strew 
over each a few currants, and bake from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Curistuss Buy,—Rub three quarters «f a 
pound of butter into two pounds ot flour ; salt 
to taste, Add a littie warm water aud two 
tablespoonfule of good thick yeast; knead this 
well into alight paste, Put aside about one- 
third of this, and work Into the rest oneand a 
half pounds of stoned and dried currants, two 
pounds of stoned ralsios, quarter pound of 
bianched almonds chopped small, helf-pound of 
candied orange, lemon and citron, all finely 
minced ; of white pepper, ground ginger, and 
pounded cinuamon, quarter ounce each, Work 
thie well, and shape it Into cylindrical form, Roll 
out the other dough, put 1p round the above, 
fasten the ends over with water, and press flat, 
Prick holes right through the ceke from top to 
bottom with skewers ; wrap it round with thick 
buttered paper, tie ib round, aud bake for one 





and a half hours more in a moderate oven. 


Tame snakes are used ip Morocco to clear houses 
of rate and mice. 


It ls customary io Choa to congratulate » fat 
man, because it is taken for granted that he must 
be rich, 


Tu elephant beetie of Ventzuela Is the biy 
gest of its species, An average specimen of this 
insect, when full grown, weighs half » pound, 

Tus sprat Is one of the most difficult fic 1) 
capture alive, as when caught In the ordinary way 
the fish dies when it comes in contact with ihe 
meshes of the net, . 


Tex Arabs show their friendliness when mest. 
ing by shaking hands six or eight times. Arabs 
of distinction go beyond this—they embrace each 
other eeveral times. 


Berors the invention of fron skates rough 
bone skates were always used, and spparently 
with just ss much enjoyment, The bones needed 
little alteration, and the speed skaters attalned 
on these rough skates was considerable. 


Tue season of jollification and merry-making 
in Scotland is at the beginning of the New Year. 
This perlod used to be known as the “ Dafi 
Days,” in allusion to the general dedication of 
the ecason to joy and folly. 


A winpow made entirely of stone has beer 
presented toa French ¢athedral. The etone 's 
nephrite, found in Siberla, and so beautifully 
transparent that, when placed as it fs, it catches 
the sun’s raye and reflects them into the interior 
of the cathedral. 


Tux eyes of snakes are never closed, Alive cr 
dead, sleeping or waking, they are always wide 
open. They have no eyelids, and the eye Is pro- 
tected only by a strong scale, which fs as clear 
and transparent az glass, and allows the most 
perfect vision. 


SMOKING is so common io Japan that sil men 
and most ladies smoke, the girle beginning when 
they are about ten years of age. The ladies 
bave pipes with longer stems than the men, an‘ 
if one of them wishes to show a gentleman 4 
special mark Of favour, she lights her pipe, takes 
a whiff, bands it to him, and lets him smoke. 


Tr isa strange fact that whilet the teeth oi 
the negro on the old plantations were remark- 
able for their whiteness, those of the freed nigger 
of the present day are in an infinitely worse con- 
dition than those of his white brother, Tate {a 
owing entirely to the change of diet and the 
coloured man’s weakness for seweetmeates. 

Iw the sixteenth century there was a curious 
enactment in England whereby street hawkers 
were forbidden to sell plums and apples, for 
the reason that servants and apprentices were 
unable to resist the eight of- them, and were 
consequently tempted to steal thelr employers 
money in order to enjoy the costly delicacies. 

Tur tribes to the east of the Cordilleras, In 
Southern Patagonia, belong to Araucanian 
stock and area superior race, The Teheuiches 
—as they call themselves—of Southern and 
Eastern Patagonia are the whose un- 
usnal stature gave rise to the fables of the early 
days to the effect that the natives of this 
region were gisnte averaging nine or ten fee! 
in height. It is eaid that they are the tallest 
human belogs in the world, the mer averaging 
but slightly less than sfx feet, while Mndividuals 
of four to six inches above that mark are 105 
uncommon, They are In reality by no means 
savages, but somewhat civilized barbarians. Tuey 
are almost unacquainted with the use of fire- 
arms, notwithetanding some contact with the 
whites, but they have plenty of horses and dog:. 
Unsurpaseed hunters, they capture the guanaco 
and the rhea, or South American ostrich, and 
from the skins of these and other animals they 
make clothes and coverings for their tents. They 
make beautiful ‘‘capee” or “mantles” «f furs 
and feathers, which find s ready market, most of 





the proceeds being spent for bad whisky, which 
is brought into the country in quantities. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 0. F.—Inquire at Inland RevenueOfiice. 

D. 8. —You had better apply to the advertiser. 

M. 0.—We never heard of any charity so named. 

J. J. §—You might ascertain at Somerset House. 
Usnarpy.—There must also be cruelty or desertion. 


Ratpn.—Threepenny pieces were first coined in 1828. 

tl K —Heligoland was oaded to Germany in August, 
1890. 
Ovaiovs Beaper.—Half-farthings were coined in 
1848. 

Geratp.—You can easily teach youreeif in your spare 
time. 

B. L.—There fs nothing illegal ina marriage between 
cousins. 


In Distazss.—Your best course would be to obtain 
legal assistance. 

V. 0.--Unless he bought them outright, the price 
cannot be recovered. 

Axyxrovs To Kwow.—Up to the expiration of the 
notice and no longer. 

Dotty.—Do not worry about what your friends say. 
You are not too stout. 


H. F—A Maoila rope is much stronger than one 
made of ordinary hemp. 


Rosiw.—The charge of the Light Brigade was an in- 
oldent in the battle of Balaclava. 


Discouracsp.—It is a very difficulé matter; your 
only chance is to keep on inquiring. , 

5. M.—The Missiseippi (with Missourt) is 4 200 miles 
in length, the Nile 8 670, and the Amazon 3 400. 


8. R.—The debt cannot be recovered unless it has 
been ecknowledgod since the borrower came of age, 


A. R.—There is n better then you can get at 
the shops for less than {t would ocst you to make up. 


Crare,—The Queen is the granddsaugliter eight times 
removed from James VI. of S:0tland and 1. of England. 


IvigResTED.--We cannot answer medical questions in 
= Your friend had better follow his doctor's 
vice, 


Naratie.—A pawbroker cannot be legalty compelled 
—< an article at the price marked upon it a 
dow, 


L. A.—A little skimmed milk lightly rubbed over 
with a soft cloth isthe safest ; but if the outer ekin is 
worn off, you cannot remedy it. 


oe will be necessary So bane the vat) 
remov y & chfiropodiat or surgeon ; ration is 
not serious, and need neither be paintul oy 
Dotu.--Without having seen It, auy recommenda- 
tlon might do you more harm than good, Show the 
damage to a professional who may bly set it right. 

. @ you can stauvch ff soaking with - 
water, it would not hold with ty nam If 
allowed to get too dry, it needs to be well soaked before 
use, 


Pozziep.—The pupil.of the eye ts so called decane 


when looking in ita very small image of the observer.{_surely 


may be soen, 
or little pupil, 


Ocp Reaper.—An J O U is merely a piece of evidence, 
which may be produced along with any other evidence 
of the debt, if it is necessary to take legal proceedings 
for ite recovery. 


Ouivs.—Oar advive to you Is by all meaue to be ruled 
by your mother, and, if she does not wish you to see 
the young man then give him up. Your mother 
prohably has good reasons for her deciston. 


Li.—If your hands are no matter how white-- 
byno means lodd them with jowels, as this will add 
to the horny look of the fingers, which should appear 
graceful, It is better to keep them ringless. 


Desparnina 'Tap.—How are we to adge whether or 
po heen op loves ee at “j oe wacnte byt penece e 
courage out by 2 proposal of marriage, 

it is not to be expected that anyone else can aid you. 


Iononamus,—It ft is destred to have letters kept at 
the Post-office for any time, then ~ 
néccasary, but for the occasional chance sending of a 
letter to their care, no preliminary bargain is needed, 

Geatis.—You should use a little Hquid ammonia in 
the water in which you wash. This. will completely 
Temove the dirt and gtve you as cleanly an appearance 
coal, who does not work under such unfavourable 


M. K.—In the eventof war with Franse, it fs almost 
op tates the Volunteers would be called and required 
he toe te, 7 which might seem ints eatation 
about London. ar ve ‘ 


A. ¥,—Letst be the‘tmain thing aimed at; 


do ot be valgar Reon froma t 
ints f bp a ry sleee, pat Jour thoughts 


the term from the Latin ‘' pupillus,”’ 





Scotch or purest is imma ; true Scotch is 
pee vulgar ; there is more musical, expressive, 
Womae, sae the spesch of an eduéated Seotch man or j 


A Frrexp.—If you are wise you will have nothing 
whatever to do with the affair. The adage about inter- 
fering in other people's quarrels is ‘somewhat musty,” 
but it ts none the less pertinent, and applies with 
double force in the case of hueband and wife. 


V. L. —Put one ounce of resin in a bottle, and on it 
pour one pint of methylated sptrits. J.et it stand till 
the resin is quite dissolved, when it will be ready for 
use. Before spraying a drawing with the fixative, be 
sure always to shake the bottle, If the mixture should 
pense too sticky, alittle more spirit ahould be added 
to it. 


L. H.—Umbrellas should never be allowed to stand; 
folded up. The proper way is to usfold it and skake it 
out when you enter your house or your office and 
expect uot to carry the umbrella during the next few 
hours or a longer period. Otherwise, the silk is much 
more liable to crack at the creases, which are always 
the weakest point io an umbrella, unless it meeta with 
an accident that tears the silk or breaks the stick. 


Garrna.—The “three legs" which are the arms of 
the Iele of Man were firat introduced by Alexander {II. 
oi Scotland after his conquest of the island tn 1270; they 
were substituted for the old enefgn of a sbtp in full 
satl; the symbol, however, {fs found elsewhero, and in 
eatlier times, as on old coins of Sicily, where, ae in the 
Isle of Man, it denotes how the island faces three 
different coasts. 


Pnrvywiis.—Oysters a la Métropole are prepared by 
potting three large oysters on a round of buttered 
wo season with lemon juice, cayenne pepper, 
and over the insinuating bivalves spread a layer of the 
finest Rassian caviare. Even more delicions are they 
when treated to a warm bath of cream allowed to get 
hot and hot. Sasrve in dainty white dariol cups, and 
sprinkle with finely-chopped fried parsley. 


"JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


Is the dusk of the quiet morning, 
As the misty shadows of gray 
Are quickly and silently forming 
To dritt with their darkness away ; 
While the ‘‘red and gold” are adorring 
The brow of the swift-coming day. 


It is then that our way seems brichter 

And the heart that was crushed at ove, 
With its burden of care grows lighter 

As we rise from our bended knees, 
And the earth-stained soul ie whiter, 

As daylight creeps over the trees. 


And ever, the night angels tarry, 
By us, as we pray 


Our burden for another day. 
And they smile on us that are weary 
Ere they drift up the shining way. 


Ob the joy of morning is dearest 

That touches the life-time of care, 
And the Father is always nearest. 

In the days that crowned with prayer, 
Aad each of the soul He heareth, 

While the en He, too, will bear. 


Desprratioy.~It would be out of the question to 
compel the young woman under apy known law to 
marry you, but even if you had the power to do s0 you 

would not be ality ofsuch folly, An unwillin 
marriage is a terri affair, It has possibilities o 
wretchedness — words to describe. If you are a 

man with any judgment and discretion you 


h know that only unhappiness can come of auch 
an act. 


J. P.—Ants may be got rid of by putting little hea: 
of oné-part calomel! to oo of finely Lomeny 8 loaf ome 
near thetr nests or runs ; they cat that and die; or put 
a bit of camphor about the sizo ef a walnut in two 
quarts of hot water, and when dissolved paint all 
infested wood with it; that also is effective ; or lay 
down ‘ro " bones ; when covered with the insects 
throw into hot water, drain off moisture and lay down 
bones again ; persist with cure for zome time. 


Hat,—The first steam lifeboat was introduced by the 
ational Institution in 1890 at Harwich ; in same year 
a firm of shipbuilders on the Thames, at Black wall, 
constructed a lifeboat{of steel, propelled by a turbine 
wheel ; in practice, however, it is found most service- 
able to have the rowing lifeboat manned by its usual 
crew, taken out to the wreck when necessary an 
ordinary tug; this is a class of steamboat constructed 

to moet the very stormiest weather. 
Oarriz.—Take two cupfuls of boiling water, half an 
of 


ounce. of borax, a quarter of an ounce 
cam’ ‘ all in a bottle, and a; 
the stains. A more elaborate is: Two 
tablespoonfuls of half ta fal of ammonia, 
mixed 3 lay the 
mixture on. ofl ee then take a ge and 
clean water, and rub will y 
and suffice for 
Nexis. —Grate two medium-sized potatoes into a 
bowl con! one of clean water ; strain 
ia allowing the liquid to fall 
into another an tional pint of 
ole wane ea oa yin a he water 
and bottle ft for use. may be put int « clean fraft 
ar. Softly rub the le or t with a 
sponge dipped in the water, after which wash it 


Barrpa.—The so-called language of stamps is as 
fo'lows :—When the postage stamp fs placed upside 
down in the lett band corner of the envelope, it means 
"J love you,” or the same crosawitre “ My heat is 
another's "; straight up and down, ‘‘ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart, good-bye”; upside dowm {in the right-hand 
corner, ‘‘ Write no more"; in the centre at top “ Yes”; 
opposite at the bottom ‘‘No”; on the right hard 
corner, at a right angle, ‘Do you love me?” in the 
left hand corner, ‘‘I bate you”; top corner on tho 
right, ‘I wish your friendship” ; bottom corner on the 
lett, “I seek your acquaintance” on a line with the 
surname, ‘' Aco my love” ; the game upside down, 
“Tam engaged”; ataright angle in the eame place, 
“1 long to see you”; In the middle of the right hand 
cdge, '' Write immediately.” 


Runy.-~It is best to have gowns cleaned by the dry 
cleaning process at the hands of a professionali cleaner, 
for then there is no fear of their being shrunk or 
stretched out of shape in the process. You can, how 
ever, wash cashmere at home in the same way as 
flannels. First shake the material free of dust and 
then plunge it into a nice lather made by adding botled 
soap to warm water. Work the article about in the 
water till clean and then rinse it in water of the same 
temperature as the frat. It may need more than one 
rinsing aud the last should be slightly tinged with 
blue, Do not let the water be hotter than you can 
bear the hands in comfortably, and do not wring the 
material with the hands. If you have a wrin use 
it, otherwise rqueeze out the water with your ds, 
and hang out to dry in the open air. To insure success 
you must work quickly, and not leave the material 
soaking or lying about after it has been taken out of 
the water. 


8. T—Free the ends of the drumsticks from the 
body. Place the turkey on the platter with the head 
at the left. Unless the platter be very large, provide 
an extra dish, also a fork for serving. Insert the 
carving fork across the middle of the breastbone. Ont 
through the skin between“the breast and the thigh. 
Bend the leg over, and cut off close to the body and 
through the joint. Shave off the breast in thin slicer, 
slanting from the front of the breastbone down toward 
the wing joint Tip the bird over slightly, and with 
the potnt of the knife remove the oyster ana the smal’, 
dark portion found on the side bone. en remove 
the fork from the breast and dfvide the leg and wing 
Cut through the skin between the body and the breast 
and with a spoon remove a portion of the stuffing. 
Serve light or dark meat and stuffing as preferred. if 
carved in this way, the turkey will be left with one- 
half entire, and if placed on a clean platter, with the 
side cut nearest the carver, and gurpished with 
parsley, will present nearly as fine an appearance, to 
all but the carver, as when first servod. When thero 
are many to be served, take off the leg and the wing 
from each side and slice the whole cf the breast before 
removing the fork, then divide as required. 


Antix.—The Orusades was undoubtedly the moet 
unnecessary war on record, Previous to 1065, the 
Fatimite Oaliphs of Egypt bad governed Syria, end had 
shown considerable toleration to Christians both ss» 


desert, the hosta of pilgrims might be maltroated by tho 
wild Arabs, but systematic persecution by the Mobam- 
medans there was none. After ‘he above date, however, 
Paleetine was overrun by the Se)juk Turks from tho 
Coucasns, a lawless race, ignorant even of the religion 
they prof , and given to all manner ofviolence In 
Jerusalom, Christians and Moslems alike were mas- 
sacred, but naturally the former suffered most, and 
their wrongs were deeply resented tn Europe. The 
rescue of the holy city wae preached as # sacred duty 
by Peter the Hermit, and the West poured out its best 


and 1008, before a single Crusader had set foot on 
Syrian soi], the Egyptian Oaliphs had reconquered 


former custom of toleration would have been restored 
had not 
Almost certainly the comparatively enlightened 


required facilities for visiting the Holy Places, and in 
the same way would have gatned without such frightful 
waste of life all the advantages to commerce and learn- 
ing accruing from intercourse with the East which are 
usually put to the credit of the Crusades. 
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residents and pilgrims. In journeying through the ° 


and ite worst to the Hast. But between the yeare 1096 . 


Jerusalem, ahd there is no reason to doubt that the * 
the Crusaders persisted in their invesion. | 
Saracens would bayo yielded to diplomacy all the , 


eekly ; or Quarterly, ~ 
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A FEW WISE OLD SAWS. 


‘‘ Fretting mends no broken dishes; brings us none of all our wishes!” 

(Happy he who often fishes for his BEECHAM’ S PILLS.) 

‘Much better short of pence than short of common sense!’ 

(Most folk of great intelligence are ang BEECHAM’ S PILLS.) 
‘* A good wife and health are a man’s best wealth ! 

(In public, or by stealth, take sometimes BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
“ Better an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow, they say!”’ 

(You’re wise to never delay in buying BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
** A very little oil will often save much toil!”’ 

(To help through life’s turmoil, take ever BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
‘A man of words, and not of deeds, is like a garden full of weeds!” 


(For acting well, naught supersedes a course of BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 








‘The sooner the better; delay is a fetter!” 

(Good health’s oft a debtor to prompt use of BEECHAM’S PILLS. ) 
“ Be your own most useful friend ; cease on others to depend! ”’ 

(To this end we recommend a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
* Kast or West, home you'll find is best!” 

(To have there real rest, take sometimes BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
‘¢ Now is now-here, but to-morrow is no-where !”’ 

(To-night see that they’re there—your box of BEECHAWM’S PILLS.) 
‘‘ Better a blush on the face than a spot on the heart that’s base!” 

(But not harmful in either case is a course of BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
‘‘ Who heeds not a penny shall likely ne’er have any!’ 

(And you can never spend too many in oe. BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
**’*Tis known that little strokes can fell the greatest oaks !”’ 

(Both great and little folks are taking BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
« Water that’s run by, will never turn the mill!”’ 

(Be sure to keep by you still a stock of BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
“?Tis a short and pleasant trip to a Jady’s cherry lip!” 

(Here’s the lady's popular tip: Try afew BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
“ A key of solid gold cannot health’s gate unfold!” 

(What can, we’ve truthfully told, is—a course of BEECHAM’S PILLS.) 
‘ Be sure, ‘fore you marry, of a house wherein to tarry!’ 

(Let another “ preliminary ’’ be—a box of BEECHAM’ S PILLS.) 
‘* Fair tresses men ensnare; beauty draws-us with a single hair!” 

(To retain that beauty, take care to use BEECHAM’ S PILLS.) 


‘Many find fault without an end, yet do nothing at all to mend!” 
(But to mend—to the end—we recommend— 


BEECHAM’ PILLS 
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